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619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR STOCK IS LARGE, AND INCLUDES ALL 
THAT 18 NEW AND DESIRABLE; 


THAT IN ITS SELECTION THEY HAVE AVOIDED EVERYTHING OF AN INFERIOR 


THAT THEY ARE DETERMINED TO ATTRACT PURCHASERS WITH LOW PRICES; 
AND THEY INVITE A VISIT FROM ALL, WHETHER THEY DESIRE TO PURCHASS 


Persona intending to aubseribe are invited to 


remember this fact, as are also newadealera and others who are interested in avoiding embarrassment about back numbers, Subscriptions are exigible atrictly in advance, and subscribers and al 


es 


WIDDLETON'S LATE PUBLICATIONS, 
CONINGTON'S AINIEID, 
THE ANEID OF VIRGIL. 


Translated into English Verse, for popular use, An elegant oc- 
tavo, cloth, #2 50, 


COULD'S COOD ENCLISH. 


Calling attention to many common errors in speaking and writ- 
ing. 12mo, cloth, $1 50, 


FERRIS'S FINANCIAL ECONOMY. 


Showing the unconatitutionality of a legal-tender paper currency, 
and its effects upon the prosperity of the nation, 12mo, cloth, 
$1 5. 


PHILIP THE SECOND OF SPAIN. 


Agraphic account of the most remarkable events in Philip's life 
and reign. By Charles Gayarré, A handsome octavo, with 
steel portrait, cloth, $3. 


EDCAR A. POE’S PROSE TALES. 


Comprising all the famous Tales from the collected works. 2 
vols. 12mo (each volume complete), $2 25. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF THE RT. HON. 
RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


By Thomas Moore, with Portrait after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 


“One of the most brilliant biographies in English literature. 
It is the life of a wit written by a wit, and few of Tom Moore’s 
most sparkling poems are more brilliant and fascinating than this 
biography.” —London Athenaum. 


A handsome library edition of the 
SPEECHES OF LORD MACAULAY, 


Reprinted in a connected and complete series, from the standard 
authority, //ansard’s Parliamentary Debates. They em- 
brace the whole of the distinguished orator’s tourse in the 
Honse of Commons, arranged in chronological order. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth, $3. 

For sale at Principal Bookstores, and mailed on receipt of 


price by : 
W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
17 Mercer Street, New York. 





NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


The Cameron Pride. A delightful new novel by Mrs. 
Mary J. Holmes, whose books are read and re-read with so 
much pleasure. *,* Also, new editions of her other books : 
Hugh Worthington, Tempest and Sunshine, ’Lena Rivers, 

arion Grey, Meadow Brook, English Orphans, Cousin Maude, 
Homestead, Dora Deane, Darkness and Daylight. *,* Price 
$1.50 each. 

Beauseincourt. An intensely interesting and powerful 
New novel by the author of The Household of Bouverie, which 
made such a sensation a few years ago. Price $1 75. *,* Al- 
80, a new edition of Household of Bouverie, two volumes in 
one, price $2, 

The Bishop's Son. A delightful new novel by Miss Alice 
Cary, who, having already won go high a fame in poetry, will 
how in the field of romance be, perbaps, even more success- 
ful. *,* Price $1 %. 

How to Make Money and how to Keep It, The 
best and most attractive work on this all-engrossing subject 
that has ever been written; adapted to every class of occupa- 
tion and profession, and a book every one will be delighted 
to possess and study, By Thomas A. Davies. ** Price $1 50. 


Man and the Conditions that Surround Him; 
His progress and decline, past and present. *,* A popular 
treatise on the current questions, theories, and solutions that 
live reference to his past and present conditions and their in- 
fluencing causes, Price - th. 

Thess books are hoautifully bound in cloth—are sold every- 








Where—and will be sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price 
G, W, CARLETON & CO,, Publishert, New York, 


meee 


othera having unsettled accounts with the journal, are respectfully requested to adjust them without delay, in order that the booka may be balanced for the new volume, 


IK MARVEL'S NEW BOOK, 
Published this Day by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO.,, 
654 Broadway, N, Y,: 


RURAL STUDIES, 


With Practical Hints for Country Places, 


By Ik Marvel, With many illustrations, In 1 vol, 12mo0, uni- 
form i My Farm of Edgewood, Reveries of a Bachelor, ete,, 
ete, wb, 

An the title implies, the book contains a body of hints for those 
living in the country and for those who think of living there, 

The author has sought, by the introduction of his friends Lack- 
land and Urban, to demonstrate: 

1, Why a man should qo, if at all, into the country. 

2. What sort of a homestead he should seek there, 

8. What he should do when in possession of it. 

*T have especially sought to excite the ambition of those hold- 
ers of humble estates who believe that nothing can be done in 
the way of adornment of country property except under the eye 
of accomplished gardeners, I have endeavored steadily to show 
—-whatever may have been the divergence of topic—that the 
proper appliance of small means will produce effects whose 


| charms must, in their way, stand unrivalled, and that there is no 


necessary guif of distinction in quality of beauty between the 
best ordered large estate and the judiciously ordered suburban 
home of the mechanic.”—Hxtract from Preface. 
ALSO READY THIS DAY: 
A NEW VOLUME, BEING THE FOURTH VOLUME OF 
LANGE’S COMMENTARY 
On the Epistles of James, Peter, John, and Jude. 
Edited by Rev. J. S. Mombert, D.D.; general editor, Rev. P. 
Schaff, D.D. 1 vol. royal octavo, $5. 
ALSO NEW EDITIONS OF 
Lange on Matthew. 1 vol., $5. 
Lange on Mark and Luke. 1 vol., $5. 
Lange cn Acts, 1 vol., $5. 

It may be confidently asserted that no commentary was ever 
undertaken with such a large combination of force. It is pro- 
posed to pee the very best commentary which the united 
evangelical scholarship of Europe and America can produce at the 
present age—a commentary “learned yet popular, orthodox and 
sound, yet unsectarian, liberal and truly catholic in spirit and 
aim, combining with original research the most valuable results 
of the exegetical labors of the past and present, and making 
them avajJable for the practical use of the ministers and the gen- 
eral good of the Church.” 


ALSO READY THIS MORNING : 
LIBER LIBRORUM: 


Its Structure, Limitations, and Purpose. A Friendly Communi- 
cation to a Reluctant Sceptic, with a Preface by an American 
Divine. Uniform with Ecce Homo and Ecce Deus, 1 vol. 
12mo, $1 50. 

“The discussion regarding the Divinity of Christ, which was 
commenced,by Ecce Homo and continued by Ecce Deus, has now 
been turned to the inspiration and authority of the Scriptures in 
this work. The discussion which the work is sure to provoke 
can only result in good if it shall be continued in the same spirit 
in which it is here commenced.” 

NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS JUST READY 


AND PUBLISHED BY 
CHAS, SCRIBNER & CO. 

1. FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENCLAND. 
Vols. 9 and 10 ; complete in ten volumes, each $3. 

2. PAULDINC’S (J. K.) LITERARY LIFE. 
By his Son. 1 vol., with portrait, $2 50. 

3. SHEDD’S (Rev. Dr. W. C. T.) HOMILET- 
ICS AND PASTORAL THEOLOGY. 1 vol. 8vo, $3 50. 

4. STUDIES IN ENCLISH. By Prof. M. 8. De 
Vere. ivol., $2 50. . 

5. SCHAFF’S (Rov. Dr. P.) HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH. 8 vols., each $3 75. 

6. DAY’S (Prof. H. N.) ELEMENTS OF 
LOGIC, $1 50. 

7. RITTER (CARL), LIFE OF. By Kev. W. L 
Gage, 1 vol, crown 8vo, $2. 

8, CIBBONS’S (J. S.) PUBLIC DEBT OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 1 vol., $2. 


Copios sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 








Choice Imported Books for Public and Pri- 
vate Libraries. 

J, W. BOUTON invites the attention of Librarians and Collec. 
tora to hia extensive and valuable Collection of English booka, 
Ancient and Modern, embracing the best authora in all depart. 
ments of Literature, History, Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
Natural History, Poetry and Drama, Fine Illustrated Worka, ete,, 
all of which are in fine condition and will be offered at reasonable 


prices, 
J. W. BOUTON, 
416 Broome Street, New York, 


Priced Catalogues gratis on application, or sent to any address 
on receipt of a stamp to pay postage, 


MUSICAL BOXES, 


Playing from one to twenty-four tunes, costing from $3 50 to 





$2,250. Every variety of the newest accompaniments: Voix Ce- 
lestes (Celestial Voices), Organocleides, Mandolines, Expres- 
sives, Picolos, Bells, Drums, Castanets, etc.,etc. Musical-boxes 
are very durable. 

They are fine ornaments for the Parlor, as well as pleasant 
companions for the invalid. Having given our special attention 
to that trade for over fifteen years, we are able to supply every 


want quicker and better than in any house in this country. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CQ., 


IMPORTERS, 
21 Maiden Lane (up-stairs), New York. 





MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED. 
FLORENCE 


REVERSIBLE FEED LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 
Best Family Machine in the World. 


FLORENCE S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 








Chemistry of a Kernel of Wheat and Bar- 
ley. The nutritious properties are combined in COMSTOCK’S 
RATIONAL FOOD (Liebig’s formula), and easily digested by the 
weakest stomach, restoring health and strength to invalids and 
dyspeptics, and being a perfect substitute for mothers’ milk for 
infants. No medicine is necessary where this food is used. 

G. W. COMSTOCK, 
57 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 





Miss Muhibach, the Distinguished Author, 
and Mrs. OC. B. Preirrenr, author of Fanchon, the Cricket—Por- 
traits, Biographies, and Characters, in June No, PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL. 2 cents, 


{HE CELEBRATED LOCK-STITCH 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINES. 


Best for family and manufacturing purposes, Agents wanted, 








Liberal discounts allowed, Wareroome, 616 Brondway, N, Y. 


Knatered according to Act of Congress, in the yoar 1867, by anny Seoiey and Donssy Ganpnan, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court for the Southern District of New York, 
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A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 


or 


REIGN OF 
BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


THE LAW. 


Post 8vo, cloth, price $2 50. 
PUBLISHED BY 
MESSRS. ALEXANDER STRAHAN & CO., 
AND FOR SALE BY 


MESSRS. CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 


Who also keep on hand a full stock of the beautiful publications 
of Messrs, A. 8. & Co. 
From The New York Evening Post. 

“This volume is a remarkable work, in which the logical 
sufficiency of the arguments is equal to the perspicuity with 
which they are stated. The style is simple and clear and not 
without eloquence, and the aptness and variety of the illustrations 
are striking.” 

From The London Times. 

** A very able book, well adapted to meet that spirit of enquiry 
which is abroad, and which the increase of our knowledge of 
natural things stimulates so remarkably. It opens up many new 
lines of thought, and expresses many deep and suggestive truths, 
It is very readable; and there are few books in which a thought- 
ful reader will find more that he will desire to remember,” 


From The Saturday Review. 

*“ The question with which the Duke of Argyll deals is just the 
point which pious and practical minds find the most perplexing. 
Many persons will be glad to have the suggestions of a thought 
ful mind on such a practical point as, é. g., How is the unchange- 
ableness of natural law compatible with the religious belief that 
God hears and answers prayer? The Duke of Argyll takes up 
the mental position, which alone can promise usefulness in the 
treatment of such a question.” 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The aim of this book is lofty, and requires not only a thor- 
ough familiarity with metaphysical and scientific subjects, but a 
breadth of thought, a freedom from prejudice, a general versatil- 
ity and sympathetic quality of mind, and a power of clear expo- 
sition rare in all ages and in all countries. We have no hesita- 
tion in expressing an opinion that all these qualifications are to 
be recognized in the Duke of Argyll, and that his book is as un- 
answerable as it is attractive.” 

From The Contemporary Review. 

“There is a fascination about this book which makes it hard 
to lay it aside.” 

From The Spectator. 

“This is a masterly book. It is the first from any Cabinet Min- 
ister of standing on the philosophy of science ; and it shows, we 
think, almost as large a power of thought and as strong a judge- 
ment within its ephere as any of Sir Cornewall Lewis's books, 
and more than many of Mr. Gladstone's. The last chapter 
of all is an exceedingly thonghtful and masterly essay on the ex- 
tent to which natural law should be accepted as the guiding rule 
of politics, But the book is strong, sound, mature, able thought 
from its firat page to ite last.” 

From The Examiner, 

“A very remarkable volume, which must certainly have some 

food result in élearing the ground for the advance of truth,” 
From The Mlustrated Timea, 

"We have experienced the greatest delight ia reading The 
Reign of Law, That part of the work which relates to birds ta an 
interesting asa fairy tale, The style of His Grace (to say nothing 
here of hia thought, of which others have spoken words of ad 
miration certainly not too strong) often runs inte poetry; and it 
has everywhere that indescribable not-too-much-ness which is 
always the cachet of high-class work,” 

From The London Review, 

Brom many scientific works nowadays we rise with some- 
thing of depression and bewilderment on our mind, The Duke 
of Argyll’s book leaves exactly a contrary impression,” 

From The Westminster Review, 
i A really valuable contribution to science, and conciliatory 
in the best sense of the term,” 


ALSO, NOW READY, 


Part I, or A New Work ENTITLED THE 


NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN, 
OF ALL VARIETIES AND RACES. 
By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., etc., etc. 


To be embellished with Designs illustrative of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, Religious Rites, Superstitions, Dress, Habitations, Wea- 
pons, Instruments, Utensils, etc., etc., in use among the inhabi- 
tants of every part of the globe, 


By Wotr, Zwecker, Keri, Houeuton, 
and other eminent artists, 
ENGRAVED BY THE BrotnHEeRs DALZIEL. 


The Work will be handsomely printed in super-royal 8vo, on 
the best paper, and will be issued regularly in 82 Monthly Parts, 
containing 48 pages, with the average number of 30 Illustrations; 
and will form when complete two handsome volumes, compris. 
ing more than 1,500 pages and about 800 valuable Wood Engrav- 
ings, executed by the most eminent Artists of the day, © 


NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 
OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Capital, $1,000,000, 


SHARES, $100 EACH. 





The Subscription Books to the Capital Stock of the NATIONAL 
TRUST COMPANY of the City of New York are now open at 
the 

NINTH NATIOINAL BANK, 


363 Broadway, cor. Franklin St., N. Y., 


and will remain open until the whole amount of the Capital 
Stock of $1,000,000 shall be subscribed, 


*,* INASMUCH AS THE LARGER PORTION OF THE CAPITAL HAS 
ALREADY BEEN APPLIED FOR, IMMEDIATE APPLICATION SHOULD BE 
MADE BY PARTIES DESIRING TO SECURE STOCK, 


The payments will be as follows: 


10 per cent. on subscribing, $100,000 
5 June, 1867, 15 per cent., 150,000 
1 July, 1867, 15 = 150,000 
1 Aug., 1867, 10 se 100,000 
2 Sept., 1867, 10 nt 100,000 
1 Oct., 1867, 10 a 100,000 
10 Jan., 1868, 15 - 150,000 
10 Feb., 1868, 15 wi 150,000 


The average date of the above payments is September 12, 1867. 

After the 22d of May ult., Subscribers may pay in the whole 
amount unpaid and be allowed interest at the rate of seven per 
cent, per annum from the day of payment to September 12, 1867, 
that being the average day of the payment of the calls. 

We have now subscribed and asked for about $800,000 of the 
$1,000,000, making it certain that the stock will be taken very 
soon, 


THOMAS W. SHANNON, 
THOMAS B. READ, 
JOSEPH U. ORVIS, 
HENRY C, CARTER, 


ELISHA A. PACKER, ) 
| 


Commissioners. 


*,* Application for Circulars or Stock, by mail, promptly at- 
tended to. 


WHAT IS A TRUST COMPANY ? 


A Trust CoMPANY IS THE SAFEST AND MOST CONSERVATIVE OF 
FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. A careful perusal of the following 
paragraphs will amply substantiate this proposition : 


TRUST POWERS. 


To receive money from individuals and corporations, and allow 
such interest as may be agreed upon. 

The Company is constituted by its Charter a Legal Depository 
of Money paid into Court. 

To acceptand execute all Trusts, in reference to both real and 
personal estate, committed to the Company by any person or 
corporation, or transferred to the Company by order of any of 
the Courts of Record, or by any Surrogate, etc., etc, 

To act as Financial Agent of State and City governments and 
of Counties in the management of their business at the financial 
centre of the country. 

‘To act as Agent for foreign banks, bankers, business men, and 
corporations having business transactions in the City of New 
York, 


GUARANTEES. 


Among the Guarantees afforded by the Charter of this Com- 
pany are the following : 


Every Director or Trustee must bea citizen of thie State, and 
be a stockholder in the Company to the amount of five thousand 
dollara, at least, 

No loan shall be made, directly or indirectly, to any trustee, 
officer, of employee of paid Corporation, 

It ie not permitted to discount of deal in Commercial or Busi 
hese Paper, 


ON WHAT SECURITY MAY ‘THIS COMPANY 
LOAN ITS DEPOSITS ¢ 


The National Trust Company ean only invest the funda en 
trusted toit in United States Stocks, or Stocks of the Mtate of 
New York or other States, or of any City incorporated by the 
tate of New York, 

Therefore, it is adapted for the investment of funds which the 
public desire very safe investments for, Its Stock will probably 
pay dividends equal to, or greater than, the interest on Govern- 
ment securities, and deposits made in this Company will earn as 
liberal a rate of Interest as is possible, taking into consideration 
the great security, 

COUPON Government Bonds, the Secretary of the Treasury 
fays, he will pay to any holder, whether stolen or not; therefore, 
is it not wise to sell those COUPON Bonds and take the Stock in 
the National Trust Company, which will have its permanent in- 
vestments in REGISTERED United States Bonda, State Stocks, 
and Bonds of Incorporated Cities of this State 7 


GENERAL REMARKS, 


The success of other Trust Companies and the high prices of 
their stocks in the market are sufficient evidence of the profitable 
character of the business, and the Trustees feel justitted in re- 
commending the Stock of this Company to capitalists and others 
seeking a safe investment. 

It is believed that the Stock of this Company is more desirable 
than that of most other moneyed corporations, and as safe as 
Government Securities; that the increase in the value of the 
Stock will be more rapid than Government Bonds, and the divi- 
— quite EQUAL to, if they do not EXCEED, the interest of such 

onds. 

The decision of the Secretary of the Treasury that he will pay 
COUPON Government Bonds to the holders whenever presented, 
without reference to any disputed ownership, will Jead, in many 
cases, to the sale of such Bonds; this Company will take in ex- 
change of its Stock any United States Bonds, 7-30 Treasury Notes, 
or — Interest Notes, at the market price on the day of 
transfer. 


OFFICERS FOR FIRST YEAR: 
JOSEPTI U. ORVIS, President. 
HENRY C. CARTER, First Vice-President. 


BARNET L. SOLOMON, Second Vice-President. 
JAMES MERRELL, Secretary. 


NEWe PUBLICATIONS 
oF 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co, 





The Invisibles: An Explanation of Phenomena commonly 
called Spiritual. 1 vol. 12mo, extra cloth, $1 75, 


Elsie Magoon; or, The Old Still-House. A temperance 
tale. Founded upon the actual experience of every-day life, 
By Mrs. Frances D, Gage. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 50, 


Peace, and other Poems. By John J. White 1 yg, 
12mo, extra cloth, $1 50. 


Plain Sermons on Personal Religion, By the 
Rev. G. W. Natt, late rector of St. Andrew's Church, West 
Philadelphia, 12mo, cloth, $2. 


Intestinal Obstruction. By William Brinton, yp, 
F.R.S. Edited by Thomas Buzzard, M.D., Lond, Illustrated, 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price $1 50. 


Hymns of Praise, Compiled by Henry A. Boardman 
D.D. Fourth edition, 16mo, roan, price $1 25. 


Last Days ofa King. An historical romance, Trang. 
lated from the German of Moritz Hartmann by Mary E, Niles, 
12mo, cloth, price $1 50. 


It treats of the closing scenes of the unfortunate Jog. 
chim Murat, King of Naples. The tale of his tragic death is too 
well known to our readers to need a reference to the novel for 


the details, But all the scenes are powerfully worked up, The 


| deadly hate of the Corsicans, the power of the great Colonna 


family, the Lonhomme of the unfortunate Marshal of France, all 
combine to render the work attractive by the vivid portrayal 
they receive in its pages.—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, 


Sorghum and its Products, An Account of Recent 
Investigations concerning the Value of Sorghum in Sugar 
Production, together with a Description of a New Method of 
Making Sugar and Refined Syrup from this plant, adapted to 
common use, 


price $1 50. 


By F. L. Stewart. 1 vol. 12mo, neat cloth, 


History of the Knights Templar of the State 
of Pennsylvania, Prepared and arranged from Orig- 
inal Papers, together with the Constitution, Decisions, Reso 
lutions, and forms of the R. E. Grand Commandery of Penn- 
sylvania. By Alfred Creigh, LL.D., K. T. 33°. One vol. 12mo, 
extra cloth, price $2 50. 

This work is an invaluable one to the fraternity, giving 

as it does a complete history of the Knights Templar from 174 

to November, 1866,.—Pit(shurg Evening Chronicle. 


An Essay on the Steam Boiler, By Joseph Barri. 
son, Jr., ME. Liberally lustrated, To which is added the 
Report of the Committee on &cience and the Arta, conatl 
tuted by the Franklin Inatitute, on the Harrison Boiler, to 
gether with a complete list of all patents for improvements in 
Steam Boilers iseued by the United States, England, and 
France, ote,, ete, One vol, limo, extra cloth, $1 50, 


Bankruptcy and Insolvency, By Mrancia Hilliard 
Second dition, Kmbracing the Bankrupt Act of 17, One 
volume Svo, law sheep, price §5, 


With Coneral Sheridan in Leo's Last Cam: 
paign, Hiya Swit Oficer, Liusteated with a steel portralt 
of General Sheridan and a map of the campaign, 18mo, cloth, 
price $1 75, 


NEARLY READY: 


A new volume by the author of Strathmore, Idalia, ete,, ete, 
Will be shortly issued, The Miscellaneous Tales and Contribu- 
tions of Our,” collected and revised by the author, and pub- 
lished by special arrangement from advance sheets, 12mo, 


Under Two Flags. By “ Ouida,” author of Idalia, Strath- 
more, Chandos, Granville de Vigne, etc. 12mo, cloth. 


The People the Sovereigns: Being a Comparison of 
the Government of the United States with those of the Repub 
lics which have existed before, with the Causes of their De 
cadence and Fall. By James Monroe, Ex-President of the 
United States. Edited by Samuel L. Gouverneur, his grand- 


son and administrator. 1 vol. 


Bulwer’s Novels. Globe edition. The Caxtons in May. 
Complete in 1 volume, 16mo, cloth. 


*,* These works are for sale by bookeellers generally, oF sent 
by mail on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 

















GEORGE STEVENSON, Attorney and Counsel. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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quarter ; but they cannot in any case return MSS. which are 
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‘THE ROUND TABLE. 


New York, Sarurpay, June 8, 1867. 





THE GOVERNMENT OF CITIES. 
MONG the questions which we hope to see so 
treated by the Constitutional Convention that 
they will remain settled for at least twenty years is 
the important one to us, how cities shall be governed, 
One-half of the population of this state lives in cities 





and villages; one-third of its population is to be | 
found dwelling or daily working in this great me- 

tropolis, made up of New York and Brooklyn, The | 
question of city and village government is not, there- | 
fore, an exceptional or subordinate one; on the con- | 
trary, it interests quite as many of the people of the | 
state as does that of the rural governments in counties 

and towns. It is almost as important that city goy- 
ernment should be put into permanent shape as that 
the gencral form of the state government should be 
fixed by the supreme law, For twenty years past the 
public affairs of this city have been administered 
under a framework the shape of which has been 
changed with every annual session of the Legislature, 
Not in trivial matters, but in fundamental principles 
the government of this city has been every year sub- 
ject to changes at the hands of a body chosen by the 
people not for the purpose of making up the frame- 
work of governments, whether for the state or for 
minor localities, but chosen for the limited purpose 


framework previously constructed. Neither upon 
general principles nor by natural capacity for the 
necessary deliberation is the Legislature the proper 
authority to regulate, by its ever-changing will, the 
forms under which the one-half of our people who 
choose to live in villages and cities shall be governed, 
This duty belongs to the Constitutional Convention, 
and it is a duty to which they may well devote a 
large portion of their thought and labor, If the pres- 
ent tendency is to continue, full one-half of the peo- 
ple of this state will, in the course of a few years, be 
dwellers in its large cities. 

We have no faith in special legislation upon any 
subject, whether such legislation be of ordinary rank 
or of that highest degree which results in a supreme 
law laid down in a constitution, The Convention, 
therefore, will err if it provides a special government 
for this city, or for it and its great neighbor, Brook- 
lyn, It should provide one form for all cities, The 
common argument that the population of this eity is 
more disorderly than that of other cities and needs, 
therefore, a peculiar government, is false in ite facta, 
The past history of our country, up to the time when 
control of their own affairs was taken from the peo 
ple of this city, will show more frequent riots and 
worse riots in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, and the other smaller cities than have ever 
disgraced New York; and it will show also that here, 
more rapidly than anywhere else, in case of great dis 
orders, can an eflicient force be drawn from the gen- 
éral population to put down riots without extrinsic 
aid, In the anti-Catholic riots of Philadelphia, sev- 
eral years ago, the mob held undisputed possession of 
the city, parading its streets with cannon and organ- 
ized companies of artillery for more than a week; 
large masses of the population, including crowds of 
Women and children, were forcibly exiled and driven 
to the woods and fields of the surrounding country to 
find a temporary security from the fury of their neigh- 
bors in exposure, unsheltered, to the less cruel weather. 
The orderly population of that city was stunned into 
supineness and for some ten days made no effort to re- 
store authority. No such prolonged reign of disorder 
has ever disgraced New York. Even during the draft 
Hots, when our local militia had been taken away by 
4 pressing exigency in the war, and when by our mis- 
taken and successive measures of patchwork legisla- 
tion the responsibility for the peace of the city and 
the power to preserve it was divided among half-a- 
dozen independent departments, no such prolonga- 
tion of disorder occurred, Three or four years ago, 
in what was then a large, compact village but is now 
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taken, without any resistance except from one brave 
Catholic priest, from his cell in a strong and defensi- 
ble jail and hanged to death by the mob in the pub- 
lic streets, The riot was begun in broad daylight 
and its object accomplished before bedtime, on Sun- 
day, when all men were at leisure to aid the public 





authorities, and with the sheriff living, and then at | 
home, within a quarter of a mile of the scene. No! 
one was hurt except the victim of the mob; not one | 
of the mob suffered a day’s personal hardship after- 
wards by way of punishment. Such things do not 
occur with impunity to the actors in this great city. 
The. country village rowdy is a far more impudent 
animal than the city rowdy, and both in villages and 
rural neighborhoods orderly persons have to submit, 
from hopelessness of remedy, to more frequent vio- 
lations of their personal rights, in proportion to the 
population, than we do in this city. No one who has 
mingled in crowds in other cities, and has not been 
afraid to go among a New York crowd, will hesitate 
to recognize the superior disposition of a New York 
crowd for order and decency. And it must be borne 
in mind that our crowds are monster crowds com- 
pared with any that can be got up elsewhere on this 
continent. We aver that we have quite as easily 
governed a population as is to be found in any part 
of the state or of the country, and we appeal confi- 
dently to the history of the city and of the whole 
country in proof. We need nothing here except 
what is needed in every good government, well- 
known and exclusive responsibility in some one of: 
ficial and ample powers lodged in this one man. 
Dual, triple, and divided executives are failures by 
the long experience of the civilized world. Boards 
and commissions for executive duties are mere de- 
vices for allowing every member thereof to shirk 
responsibility. 

What we need, then, in the first place, is a strong 
and efficient executive, responsible in his own person 
for all executive duties connected with the adminis- 
tration of the city affairs, including the preservation 
of its peace, and responsible himself to but one mas- 
ter, the people of the city. To the end of securing 
this exclusive and undivided responsibility in one 





man, we would give to him the absolute appointment 
of all subordinate executive officers in the proper 
affairs of the city. It has been a practice with us to 
have our chief executives submit to the legislative 
body, or to one branch of it, nominations for ministe- 
rial subordinates, It is a practice begotten of the 
jealousy of executive power with which we came out 
of the Revolution, Experience, we think, las shown 
that no division of responsibility for executive duties, 
no matter how slight, is wise, Our own recent expe- 
rience in this city, when the Board of Aldermen re: 
jected a long Het of unobjectionable men, nominated 
successively by the Mayor for Street Commissioner, is 
in point to show that we do not, by such submission, 
secure better appointments, It is better that the re- 
sponsibility be entire, and the responsibility cannot 
be entire unless the power be given entire, It is bet- 
ter that the chief executive be not forced to consult 
any one in his appointments of ministerial subordi- 
nates, and so that he be estopped from throwing 
any portion of the blame for bad appointments 
off his own shoulders, Financial officers are ex- 
ceptions; appropriation of the public money be- 
longs not to the executive, but, by the theory and 
practice of our government, to the legislative de- 
partment. The actual payment of the money in ac- 
cordance with the appropriation is, nevertheless, a 
ministerial or executive duty for which the chief exec- 
utive should be responsible. By the mixed interest 
and responsibility which attach in money matters to 
the legislative and executive departments, we would 
be disposed to give the appointment of the treasurer 
and comptroller of the city jointly to the two—that 
is to say, the mayor to nominate and the legislative 
body, or part of it, to confirm. In every other point 
we would keep the legislative and executive depart- 
ments strictly separated. 

While we claim for the people in cities the exclu- 
sive management of their own proper affairs, and 
that, if left to their own management, these affairs 
will be better conducted than under any other system, 
we nevertheless admit that in one thing the people of 








the state at large have a direct interest and have a 
right ultimately to control. -We mean the preserva- 
tion of the public peace. While the preservation of 
public order will, in our judgement, be best provided 
for in all ordinary times by leaving it in the hands ot 
the local executive chosen by the city, yet the gov- 
ernor is the ultimate guardian of the peace of every 
part of the state and responsible for good. order 
everywhere. Unless we provide for his prompt inter- 
ference everywhere, whenever necessary, we, in fact, 
destroy the integrity and unity of the state. His in- 
terference is provided for now, first, by his power to 
remove the mayor, and, secondly, by the authority 
given him to declare a locality in insurrection. Both 
these are remedies which will not be applied ex- 
cept after delay and in extreme cases; one of them 
only after the delay of a quasi-judicial trial. What we 
want is a prompt, easy method for the state authority 
superseding for atime the local authorities in the 
one great matter of preserving order, and in no other, 
whenever, from neglect of duty, abuse of power, or in- 
ability, the local magistracy fails or is likely to fail 
in this duty. The governor or chief guardian of the 
public peace should be always present, by himself or 
his representative, in every part of the state, but es- 
pecially in cities, where of course disorderly combina- 
tions of a formidable nature can be more rapidly or- 
ganized than in the rural districts, because men live 
handier to each other. He should be present not to 
be constantly intermeddling with the local adminis- 
tration, but that he may be always on the watch and 
ready, at a moment’s warning, to exert his power when 
necessary. The governor was thus present in every 
county when, under our old form, he had the appoint- 
ment of the sheriffs. In our mad anxiety to carry 
out the principle of election by the people to its ex- 
treme limits, we have given the choice of these 
officers, who properly are representatives of the cen- 
tral power, to the localities. Sheriffs are lieutenants 
or deputies of the chief executive of the state, and the 
people of a county have, upon principle, no more 
claim to choose a sheriff than they have to appoint 
the governor’s tailor. It is probably too late now 
to restore to the governor the appointment of sheriffs. 
But we can give to the chief magistrate of the state 
a local deputy in every city and county by some 
other name, A chief coroner might be appointed by 
the governor for every county, on whom, in addition 
to the duties now pertaining to the coroner, might be 
imposed those of chief peace officer of the locality, 
and to whom might be transferred all the power now 
or heretofore belonging to the sheriff for preserving 
the peace and for calling out the power of the coun- 
ty. Let the sheriffs continue to be jail-keepers, 
thief-catchers, and servers of process from the courts ; 
let them retain all their present duties and powers, ex- 
cept the one great duty of representing the central ex- 
ecutive in preserving local order by the power of the 
county, If they need extraordinary aid for enforeing 
process, they can apply to the coroner to detail a 
posse, 

It is as proper that the governor should be chief of 
the civil or peace police of the state as that he should 
be head of its war police or military forces, ‘To give 
efficiency to his action it is necessary that he should 
act in both instances through officers of his own ap- 
pointment, With the central executive thus repre- 
sented in every locality by a deputy who could act on 
the moment, without waiting for proclamations or 
other formalities, the ordinary local police might 
safely be left to the local authorities, The organized 
local police could not be the means of abuse of power 
on the part of the mayof, for the whole body of the 
police, organized as it was, could, by his superior 
authority, be taken over by the sheriff or coroner as 
part of his posse comitatus at any time that he found 
it necessary. In case of a riot so threatening as to 
require military aid this deputy of the governor 
would be supreme chief of all the forces, military and 
civil, and there would be none of the indecision and 
delay and uncertainty as to whom we all must look 
for direction which are now apt to prevail for a time 
in such instances, The mere existence of such a 
power in every county and city, ordinarily latent but 
always ready for exertion, would act to check abuses 
in the local police and actual interference would be 
rarely necessary. With a deputy of the governor so 
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resident here no excuse would have been given by mal- | however, sometimes at fault, and it is with the most 
administration for superseding permanently the city | candid appreciation of Mr. Beecher’s importance to 


police by the present state police force, which, being 
irresponsible to the local magistracy, is every day 
more and more abusing its powers. The great duty 
of the governor is to see that the laws of the state are 
faithfully executed; the duty of sheriffs is to do the 
same within their bailiwicks; the main duty of a city 
police is to enforce the ordinances of the city; the 
former should be appointees of the governor, the lat- 
ter subordinate to the local chief magistrate. 

Whether the power of removing the mayor should 
still be left with the governor is a question of not 
much moment; a shorter term of office for the mayor 
would, it seems to us, render any such power of re- 
moval unnecessary. The separation of the city elec- 
tions from the general election is wise, but the time 
appointed isnot the best. The people now come into 
the municipal election in December tired with the 
struggle of the preceding month, and, therefore, 
somewhat indifferent. Municipal elections in the 
spring for cities, as they are now appointed for 
counties, would be better. We shall have more to 
say on this subject in connection with the legislative 
bodies proper for cities. 








COMPETITIVE LONGEVITY. 
CONSPICUOUS sensational preacher recently 
wrote to a weekly paper which is neither con- 

spicuous nor sensational that he intended to read it 
until he died—or it did. This gratifying assurance 
we have lately seen reproduced under circumstances 
which lead to the conclusion that the journal in ques- 
tion lias found it extremely cheering and consolatory. 
The public having thus been virtually invited to par- 
ticipate in the pleasurable emotions derived from this 
gush of enthusiastic appreciation we have less deli- 
cacy than we otherwise should have in straying for a 
moment into the wide field of conjecture which Mr. 
deecher’s ambiguous alternative so ingeniously opens. 
Heroic resolution is always admirable, and the rever- 
end gentleman’s fortitude and constancy have been 
so abundantly established that he has a right to ex- 
pect credit in advance for any resolve, however in- 
trinsicaily difficult its fulfilment, which he thinks 
proper to announce. There are, however, certain 
propositions which have an air of quixotism and 


which a discreet experience usually prompts men of 


the world to withhold, If a person deliberately as- 
sures you of his intention to persist to the death in a 
course whose occasion it rests with yourself to termi- 
nate he puts you in the diflicult position either of as- 
senting to the termination or of being particeps ecrim- 
inis in his decease. From this point of view, Mr. 
Beecher’s heroism is not so generous as at first sight 
it appears, In the desperate struggle which he pro- 
poses there is, it seeras, to be no issue save in the pos- 
itive annihilation of one of the combatants, From 
what we know of Mr. Beecher we do not suppose he 
means to be this one; we do not think that he in- 
tends to be annihilated at present. Chivalry apart, 
he owes something to the readers of Zhe Ledger, and 
great as may be his soul and noble his impulses we 
do not think that it will be generally admitted that 
the payment of this debt can be made compatible 
with the fulfilment of the daring pledge he has just 
astonished us by putting forth. 

But if Mr. Beecher does not really contemplate 
sinking under his self-imposed task and if his an- 
nouncement to that end be indeed only a fugon de 
pérler, he obliges us to perceive in his note something 
ironical, if not sinister, which is more creditable to 
his wit than his heart. If he really wishes well to 
the organ he so graciously patronizes, he errs in so 
directly instructing an idolizing community that his 
own existence absolutely depends upon the extinc- 
tion of that of the paper. The consequences of so 
cruel an alternative are too distressing to enumerate, 
and this fact should have been seriously considered 
before the public were called upon, as they now have 
been, irrevocably to make the election. Some unfeel- 
ing souls may say, to be sure, ‘For choice, give me 
neither,” and,in the desperate strife, memory may fond 
ly stray to the legend of the Kilkenny cats. It is not, 
however, expectable from Mr. Beecher’s history that 
he will shape his course solely with reference to the 
tastes of the inimical, The judgement of the wisest is, 


| the community as the Magnus Apollo of fictitious 
| theology that we implore him to pause in his awful 
career before he is actually hurried to the brink of 
catastrophe. We grant the necessity he is under at 
this time for seeking materials of a spirited, original, 
non-conventional, and absorbing description for his 
new story; but even this necessity should not urge 
him to carry out the terrible determination he so 
rashly avows. Society and Plymouth Church have 
claims upon him as well as periodical literature, and 
that just regard for the tasteful, the symmetrical, and 
the harmonious which has ever been so notable a 
feature of his character should prompt him to round 
his life more justly and not prematurely to bring it 
to so shocking an end, 

It may be that Norwood and The Ledger have proved 
too much for him ; and that, stung by exciting causes 
which only partially appear on the surface, Mr. 
Beecher’s deplorable design should in charity be ascrib- 
ed to the mere frenzy of desperation. In this case we 
submit that the matter is a proper one for the inter- 
ference of the authorities. It is in the category of a 
duel @ la mort, to prevent which the law should in- 
terpose. When individuals, whether sane indeed or 
otherwise, boldly publish their resolye to commit 
some dreadful deed or die in the attempt, it is the 
duty of society forcibly to prevent the consummation. 
Whether the action proposed be against the lives or 
| property of others or it be, as in this case, in the 
| nature of felo de se makes no difference. The avowal 
of the purpose justifies its inhibition ; and it will be 
no excuse for the outraged community if, after the 
salamity, their neglectful servants profess ignorance 
or contrition. An occasion like this calls for the good 
offices of all right-minded people ; but more especially 
should the lovers of piquant and inspiriting literature 
and the admirersof theological fiction interpose to pre- 
vent disaster, The readers of The Ledyer—a highly 
respectable as well as numerous body and one well 
calculated at this time to judge of Mr. Beecher’s 
frame of mind no less than of the value of his literary 
| discernment—should stand forth compactly in this 

crisis and insist that their interests together with 

, those of humanity should at all costs be protected. 
| Should they fuil to do so, and should the author of Nor- 
| wood in pursuance of his fell intent perish before the 
| climax of that exquisite piece of diction be attained, 
| their sufferings will in no sense be mitigated by the 
reflection that they might have been forestalled. 

We would willingly take, if we could, a less sorrow- 
ful view of this afflicting situation. It is true that, 
slavery being dead, its opponents are deprived in a 
measure of their raison d'etre ; but we do not sce that 
on such an account they are called upon to destroy 
each other. Mr. Beecher has done some good in his 
way, and some harm; the journal he assails with such 
malevolent eulogy has also done some good, and—so 
far as we know—very little harm. The world is 
wide enough for both ; and why they should unite in 
their professed demoniacal purpose—each to consent 
to live only on condition that the other ceases to do 
so—passes our understanding, It were better, much 
better, that they shake hands and part than continue 
a sinister union which is confessedly to end in fratri- 
cidal disaster. Eschewing the theory of dementia, 
and assuming that Mr. Beecher is not only in his 
right mind but in sober earnest, we think it would 
be much better for himself and for literature if the 
reverend enthusiast were to make up his mind to 
read The Ledger until he dies—or it does—than to 
persevere in his present intention. Such a resolution, 
we can readily conceive, besides being in a reciprocal 
sense more congenial, would afford chances for mutual 
longevity which are imperceptible in the plan under 
consideration. We haye no doubt but that Mr. Bon- 
ner will cordially subscribe to this proposition, and 
will agree that his gushing contributor should con- 
tinue not only to read but to write for him until 7he 
Ledger dies, or he does; and as the popular inclina- 
tion and belief will probably place both events some- 
where in the neighborhood of the Millennium, Mr. 
Beecher would be provided through this scheme with 
opportunities—which he suicidally would forego in 
the other case—for indefinite usefulness to mankind 
in a felicitously appropriate sphere. 





| 
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THE OBNOXIOUS EXCISE, 


UNDAY laws and liquor laws are a Constant 
source of trouble as well to saints ag to sinners, 
The restraints of these laws are never satisfactory to 
the good people for more than twelve months to. 
gether; at every session the Legislature is besieged 
by the temperance philanthropists for additional ye. 
straints upon the sin of drinking or for new forms of 
restraint. This shifting shape of the law makes jt 
diflicult for the sinners and their friends, the modern 
publicans, to conform their habits with the general 
regulations as to how men may drink. Our dealings 
with the publicans and sinners of this city are of g 
kind very opposite to the way taken by the Great 
Teacher of Christianity with like classes of men, He 
sought to lift them up; we seek to degrade them 
below all manliness, We admit, by licensing it, that 
the sale of Jiquor is not a crime to be forbidden ; we 
do not license and regulate thieving and other crimes, 
we forbid them outright. The selling of liquor we 
make lawful and not criminal, and yet we surround 
the homes of those who pursue this licensed calling 
with a degrading inspection by thief-catchers of aj] 
they do within their own doors ; from which, in their 
homes, thieves and prostitutes are free. We shall not 
thus add to what temperance liquor-sellers may pos- 
sess patience with society and its proper restraints, 
nor shall we leave their intemperance as their sol- 
itary vice; but we shall add to their intemperance in- 
patience of social restraints and social decencies,g 
consciousness that it is war between them and society, 
where mutual injury not mutual good is the rule of 
conduct. The great mass of our people do not be- 
lieve it a sin to drink ale and wine; most of them be- 
lieve it no sin to drink spirits; nor can they be made 
to believe it a sin to do so on Sunday ; many an irre- 
proachable church-member takes a glass of wine or 
ale at his own table between services on Sunday, and 
in this class will be found some of the respectable 
lobby who are found at Albany every winter urging 
restraints upon liquor selling ; very excellent clergy- 
men find a glass of wine at dinner on Sunday useful 
to prepare for the afternoon’s labors after their exhaus- 
tion from the morning services, If drinking on Sun- 
day is to be puteby the law on the same level with 
thieving, and those who are suspected of doing it are 
to be degraded by the constant watchfulness of de- 
tectives as if they belonged to the worst of the dan- 
gerous Classes of society, they will be driven into, the 
dangerous Classes. Personal pride is a most efficient 
protection to society, and it cannot with safety be 
needlessly broken down, When the law puts a 
trivial sin on the same footing as a higher crime, it 
destroys the distinction in the common mind between 
great and little crimes. When thieving and murder 
were both punished by death, thieves added murder 
to robbery more frequently than they do now. By 
such legislation we do not so much repress the com- 
mission of the little sins as we increase the frequency 
of higher crimes. We bring the common mind down 
from high horror of the great crime to a lower aver- 
age shrinking from all crime. 

The constant changes to which our license laws 
are subject prove that the matter is a difficult one to 
deal with. We have tried, in different parts of the 
country, all manner of legal regulations from the well- 
known Maine Law of absolute repression of all 
drinking of alcoholic stimulants to many more oF 
less severe degrees of repression and prevention. All 
have proved fruitless of good, Just as much whiskey 
is made as ever, and it is a fuir presumption that it is 
absorbed into the stomachs of our people. We ate 
straining the doctrine of repression and the applica 
tion of preventive measures so far in this city that 
reaction in public opinion may follow which will 
sweep away all restraints upon the traffic in stimulat- 
ing beverages. We hope our well-meaning citizens 
who are devoting themselves to this one idea of tem- 
perance will take time to study the history of action 
and reaction, It may be that they are working 
towards an end which they do not see. 

We are not prepared to say whether absolute free- 
dom in the selling of liquor, with severe punishment 
for all abuses, may or may not prove to be the wisest 
way of treating the subject. Drunkenness is great 
social sin, which socicty has a right, for its own Plo 





tection, to punish, Drunkenness in the streets or im 
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| 
other places where men are congregated is a disgust-' tion of his legal-tenders would not make them worth 


jng offence against decency, for which the offender more, and would not put down the so-called premium 
should be, without remorse, shut up ina public prison, on gold, and would not bring him nearer to specie 
Minors and weak-minded persons, including habitual payments; he has contracted to the extent of fifty 
drunkards, are of classes over whom society may exert millions, and gold is higher to-day than when he be- 
, special care, and the sale of liquors to them may be | gan; yet any other method than his is “ quackery.” 
made a cause for very severe punishment of the seller. | He was warned that contraction would disturb the 
Disorders and nuisances society has the right to| business and industry of the country, and that this 
repress, and the neighborhood in which the nuisance | disturbance was wanton and unnecessary, because 
exists has the special right to abate what annoys | all this suffering by the people would not bring him 
them chiefly. The law about disorderly houses might | any nearer to the end he desired. He predicted six 
be made more stringent and effectual, and the imme-| months ago that under his policy the government 
diate neighbors or any prescribed number of them | would resume specie payments on the first of July of 
might be vested with the absolute power to judge of | next year. He was warned that, under his policy, 
the nuisance and to insist on its abatement by the | ve should be not nearer to but farther off from specie 
oficers of the law, under no more formal process than | payments as we went on. He evidently gives up now 
these neighbors’ deliberate authentic written de- the resumption next July, and yet all the advice that 
mand, These are measures of punishment for acts differed from his own policy was “ quackery.” 


done, not of prevention; and it is in this way we is a class of physicians who prefer their patients 
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| for itself; in tree and flower and shrub, in velvet sward 
; and leafy copse and winding water, he reads a wonderful 
‘landscape poem of unique and ever-varying loveliness. 
| He takes it for granted, too, that there can be no question 
of its infinite superiority over all other parks past, 
present, or to come; he does not expect admiration 
as a courtesy, he demands it as aright. But let some 
perverse and stiffnecked spirit hesitate with the required 
homage; let some rash person from Baltimore, for in- 
stance (such rashness however incredible is not impos- 
sible, as we can testify)—let some rash person from Bal- 
timore venture to bring into modest comparison the mer- 
its of Druid Park, and momentary stupefaction is followed 
by a quiet smile and shrug that are simply superb in 
their crushing scorn. They mingle mild reproof with 














| melancholy wonder ; they hint that amount of well-bred 
displeasure which even hospitality allows itself to show 
| at totally unlooked for and fatal infractions of decorum, 


There |such as eating with a knife, using the _contraction 


“gents,” and the like; they say more plainly than 


. . . . i . “wate « 66 OS 219, 7 &A att wo + tig 
seck to prevent high crimes. Direct preventive meas-| should die secundum artem rather than that they | Words: “Sir, or madam, chvewi d son goit, of course ; *tis 


ures are being so strained that there is danger of their | should recover through any departure from the rou- 
being next thrown aside altogether. Thetheory that | tine which the doctor adopts after reading many 
alcohol is a poison in the same sense as laudanum,| books. It is better, in their judgement, that the 
and that therefore its sale and use must be closely | patients die than that the regular doctor’s infallibility 
watched by the public authorities, on account of con-| be questioned. Although nothing has been accom- 
stant and immediate danger to human life, is over-| plished in his two years’ experiments towards specie 
thrown by medical testimony in the theory’s special | payments, although the debt is on the increase and 
home, Massachusetts. the revenue diminishing, the Secretary tells his Bos- 
We counsel the friends of temperance, among whom | ton friends, while he admits all these things, that 
we number ourselves, that there is danger of a re-| they must not infer he is not “ hopeful of the finan- 
action so powerful that when it comes no word | cial future.” His anxiety to say this is not a good 
from them will be listened to, and we advise them to | indication. We have witnessed three several general 
add now to their own faith temperance and some | suspensions of the banks of this city and in every in- 
degree of patience with the publicans and sinners, | stance the bank presidents got together the day be- 
= fore the suspension and unanimously resolved to the 
THE TREASURY POLICY. public that there was no danger; that their condi- 
HE financial policy of the Treasury has broken | tion Was 80 strong that nothing could bring them to 
down, Contraction of the legal-tender currency | S¥SPension. We remember in our youth coming very 
isstopped. The Secretary, in a letter which an invi- close to death under repeated doses of an old-fashion- 
tation to dine in Boston gave him a chance to write, ed physician of the heroic school ; we remonstrated 
would make us believe that he has given up contracting | last that his doses were taking all the strength out 
the currency because he thinks it wise to do so. That of our body. ‘No matter,” said the man of infallible 
it may be sure to appear wholly voluntary on his part, iansiy, - the weaker you get, the better,” 
he gives at length the four reasons by which he was W e admit that Congress has been reckless and un- 
brought to stop contracting. Among these four does | ¥8¢ and in nothing more unwise than leaving the 
not appear the simple and conclusive one that he public finances and the great interests of the people 
stopped contracting because he had to do so, He ean \to be managed at the caprice of any one man, But 








only cancel the legal-tender notes to the extent that | though Congress has probably by its reckless appro- 
he may receive them in payment of government dues | Pittions increased the total of our debt to three 
and to the extent that he docs not have to pay them thousand millions, that is a sum under which this 
out again, His power to contract is limited by the | $te2t country need not stagger. If it staggers it will 
amount of his surplus of revenue and he is now get- be from weakness induced by the blunders of what 
ting no surplus revenue, He finds use for alt des self-complaceney pronounces to be the regular prac- 
paper money he receives and cannot afford to burn tice, but which has proved a already to be 
any of it. Every one can sce these are the facts of the most unsuccessful quackery. The worst indication 

. 4 4 eUU 5 « . 4 “ e - = - ; ens 
case, and the Secretary insults the public understand- for our financial future in this letter of the Secretary 
ing when he takes merit to himself’ because necessity |} this: that while he admits the failure of all his 
is driving him to change his course, Not only is con- expectations and predictions, he has lost none of his 

Do “ td . . 
traction stopped, but a fresh issue of paper money is self-complacency, and that while the road he has 
hinted at as probable. In no other sense can we hitherto travelled - ot rig nowhere, he shows no 
understand the Secretary's phrase that events “ may | ‘$s of trying another path, 
tender a temporary increase of the debt unavoidable.” CENTRAI PARK. 
a : aD fk. 

The bonds to the Pacific Railroad are not a tempo- | et We a : 
rary but, having thirty years to run, a tolerably per- t.. ON has its Organ, Philadelphia its Water-Works, 
manent form of addition to the debt; nor can he be- | ~ : Raia : bile buildl iF 
lieve that the bounties to soldicrs, the extraordinary | Shell Ceshe, Washington Ste public buildings and Fune- 











a free country, but—your taste-is very vile.” Was it not 
the Jesuit Hardouin who replied to a disparager of Cice- 
ro’s style, “ My dear friend, say no more about it and I 
wont tell”? Very much in the same commiserating 
spirit does our New Yorker meet disparagement of his 
beloved park. Not a few of our enlightened fellow-citi- 
zens, indeed, fondly imagine it not only the grandest, 
loveliest, and costliest of all actual or even possible 
parks—most of us believe that—but also the largest ; 
Windsor Park, the Bois de Boulogne, and the Prater at 
Vienna being to their somewhat fervent fancy the merest 
baby gardens, the veriest parklets, beside it. Well, it is 
not exactly all our fancy paints it ; there are many parks 
in the old world of greater area, but very few more 
beautiful or, at least, showing better promise of beauty. 
There is reason enough to justify all the admiration, even 
love, with which New Yorkers have come to regard it. 
To a vast majority of them it is all the country they 
ever see—brookside, seaside, and spa, Saratoga, Newport, 
the Catskills in one. Only there—to its green lawns and 
breezy uplands, its crystal lakes and cool, dim shrub- 
beries—can they turn for relief from the dust and din 
and turmoil of the roaring city; through the long, 
sultry, stifling summer noons they yearn towards 
its quiet shades, its pure, fresh nature; and daily, 
when the iron hand of traffic has loosed its remorse- 
less grip upon their lives, these recurrent pilgrims 





hasten to seek, through the Slough of Despond wherewith 
the Common Council and the car companies have envi- 
roned it, its thrice Delectable Mountains. Very pleasant 
it isafter the heat and travail of the day tostretch one’s self 
on its soft green sward, to breathe the balmy fragrance of 
its lilacs ; to lose one’s self in its sequestered dells away 
out of sight and hearing and remembrance of the weary 
world or, climbing to the summit of the Knoll, to catch a 





glimpse of its glorious landscape unrolled like a pano- 
rama—in the foreground the countless spires and chim- 
neys of the great city, on either hand the blue waters of 
the twin rivers, far to the north the fertile meadows of 
Westchester, far to the south the flashing billows of the 
ocean, at one’s feet a wilderness of sweets. Pleasanter 
still, perhaps, to note the various phases of happy hu- 
manity around ; to observe young Snobbs enthusiastically 
pointing out the Elm (he always spells it with a capital 
E) which had the happiness of being planted by the 
Prince of Wales ; to watch the comely nursery-maid neg- 





lect her rosy, romping charges to make les yeux doux at 


Chicago its Tunnel, Baltimore its Monument and Soft- | the handsome policeman ; to sympathize with practical 


| citizens in ingenuous and natural wonder whether the 
| 


é : : : Se tionaries—New York has its Central Park. This is the | Statue of Commerce may not be everything else but what 
expenditures for the Indian war and for the military 


government of the South and other large items of which ee wohoumainagen ed cantons agit aren ——— 
Sp compisins, will cause only a ate ciel shrine whereon the innocent pet ane of — = 
the debt. The Secretary has power, we belicve, to issue — ee ee ENS ae ey 
F ’ ’ immolated : 

fifty millions of fresh legal-tender notes ; and it must 

be of such an increase of the debt that he is thinking 
When he speaks of it as temporary. If he should 
issue these new legal-tender notes, he will stand, as| There are few things in life more charming than the 
to contraction, just where he began. He had $450- | air of conscious yet diflident pride with which your genu- 
000,000 legal-tender notes out when he began; he| ine New Yorker unfolds its green delights to the half- 
has $400,000,000 out now; he has only to issue his doubting, half-admiring, wholly awestruck provincial 


“ara castis 
Vincta verbenis avet immolato 
Spargier agno.” 


it is, or the bust of Schiller, really meant for Edwin 
Booth, whom it so much resembles, or (as we were not 
long since edified to hear a lively dame inform her en- 
quiring spouse) one of the Schuyler family of Albany ; 
better still to survey the stately, never-ending procession 
of carriages that slowly winds up the Ramble to the 
grand music-stand and the Casino. Thus far, saith 
|fashion, thou shalt go and no further. Let us 
hope that no tinge of envy mingles with and mars our 
admiration for this epitome of the wealth and brilliancy 
/and beauty of our city. Poor but superior people 





$50,000,000 of new notes, and he will have accom- 
plished a pleasant ride around a circle of contraction 


mind. The pitiless magnanimity with which he will lare very apt to resent almost as a personal affront the 
concede to the writhing Bostonian the temporary supe- | affluence of their luckier neighbors. They are shocked 








und got back safe to his starting point. It is true 
he has ridden down some of the faith and energy and 
‘omfort of the people, and raised a dust of doubt and 
distrust, but he has had his ride on his hobby and 
has listened to no “ quackery.” ‘He was warned long 
§g0 that contraction would break down his revenue ; 
but this, though it has come true, is, in his judgement, 
‘quackery,” He was warned long ago that contrac- 


riority of those elms on the Common is only equalled in | by the obtrusive magnificence of their houses, outraged by 
its way by the compassionate tenderness wherewith he | the unnecessary fineness of their broadcloth, positively in- 
points out to the gasping Philadelphian its hundred acres | sulted by the glaring splendor of their equipages. And 
of reservoir. He does not attempt to praise it; he feels} yet all this while these poor, rich folks may be far 
that that would indeed be gilding refined gold or paint-| enough from any notion of giving offence, may feel on 
| ing the lily. Words are weak to convey his impressions | particularly good terms with all the world—may even 
lof its beauty; like the profane teamster irretrievably | flatter themselves that they are living in most subdued 
stuck in the mud, he is conscious of his utter inability to! and unostentatious fashion. It is so hard to reconcile 
do justice to the subject. He is content to let it speak ! ourselves to the belief that the crown which wanton For 
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tune has denied to us may be quite as well deserved and 
worthily worn where she has set it—that all rich men | 
are not vulgar parvenus, and all poor ones uncomplaining | 
martyrs. Let us hope that we carry no such bitterness 
beyond the gates. The park is emphatically the people’s 
pleasure-ground, where the créme de la créme and the | 
skim-milk of society, the millionaire and the milliner, | 
the banker and the boot-black mingle on equal terms. It 
belongs even more to the poor and humble than to the 
rich and great; aristocracy and weaith seem almost on 
sufferance within its precincts. It is pleasant at least to 
indulge the thought that it is for us who trudge along 
on foot rather than for Dives yonder behind his four 
high-stepping bays that all this vast outlay was made 
with such magnificent results. And in a measure it is 
true. Dives could be whirled at a moment’s notice to 
any of a thousand suburban paradises ; we, unblessed with 
high-stepping bays, had to content ourselves with such 
scanty whiffs of air and gleams of verdure as our city 
squares afforded. It really seems as though the poorest 
among us had more actual right in the Central Park 
than the richest. Yet poor and rich alike have every 
reason to love it, endeared as it is by all happy and 
healthful memories. 

So we are ever ready to sing its praises and do battle 
é Voutrance in its behalf; yet not, we trust, so intent on 
its beauties as to be blind to some of its obvious faults. 
We have heard it intimated that there is just a trifle too 
much architecture about it, that art has to some extent 
usurped and overshadowed the right of nature. Yet who 
could find it in his heart to spare a single one of its 
graceful bridges? And the present deficiency in shade, 
which is sadly felt in places, is one that time will rem- 
edy. A more obvious and less easily mended defect is 
the narrowness of the main carriage roads. That these 
might be advantageously doubled in width no one who 
has witnessed the throng of vehicles that chokes them 
on fine summer afternoons when there is music on the 
Mall, still less any who have tried to drive in them at 
such times, will deny. This evil might be partially ob- 
viated by setting apart certain roads for exits and others 
for entrances, but such an arrangement would sadly 
trammel the sense of entire freedom in the Park which 
makes one of its greatest charms. Again, of the several 
refectories for which provision was made in the original 
plan, only one, the Casino, has yet been erected. One 
disagreeable consequence of this delay has been the col- 
onization of a young German beer-garden in the Arcade, 
which is one of the most discreditable features of the 
park. We have heard many and serious complaints 
urged against this establishment by ladies who have 
taken occasion to pass through it in going to the Ter- 
race, and who unanimously declared it to be ‘‘a real 
shame ”—indeed, some have gone so far as to assert it 
was “ perfectly awful.” And certainly it seems unfair to 
appropriate any part of a common thoroughfare to the 
use of a portion of the community in a manner which is 
distasteful to the rest. If our German fellow-citizens 
must have their beer and. pretzels, let suitable buildings 
be erected throughout the park where those delicacies can 
be afforded them. At any rate, we protest against block- 
ing up the Arcade with the unsightly tables and benches 
that make it hideous during the summer months. This 
matter of refectories we deem one of considerable import- 
ance. No resource should be neglected to render the 
park attractive to all classes of the community ; they 
should be encouraged to spend there all the time they can 
spare for recreation. Its influence as an educational ele- 
ment can scarcely be over-estimated ; only second, indeed, 
to our public schools—hardly second tothem. For it is not 
the intellect of our people that needs to be cultivated so 
much as their taste, their esthetic perceptions. There is 
no danger that we shall be fools; there is every danger 
that we shall become, or rather remain, coarse, practical, 
hard—enslaved to that absurd utilitarianism which we 
deprecated in a former paper. It is needful that we 
should learn to appreciate beauty for itself, to know 
“what moral lies in being fair ;’ that we should be con. 
tent to admire a picturesque siream a little for its pic- 
turesqueness as well as its excellence for a mill-site. In 
this respect we think the park is doing great and practi- 
cal benefit ; the scantiness of its police record forcibly 
proves the refining and elevating influence of its quiet 
beauty ; and to enhance its usefulness in this respect our 
endeavors, we think, should be chiefly directed. Zodlogi- 
cal and botanical gardens, a picture gallery, a hall of 
statuary, a museum, to be open every day in the week, 
including Sundays, would do more to restrain vice (espe- 
cially drunkenness) than a dozen excise laws, with as 
many commissions to enforce them, Sunday is the only 
day in the week that those have for recreation who need 
it most; it is no wise or humane policy that deprives 





them on that day of any innocent or harmless amuse- 


ment. The crowds which every Sunday brings to 
throng the not very inviting hall of the old Arsenal to 
inspect with uncritical admiration its plaster casts, or 
gape at the antics of the monkeys and badgers, prove 
how popular would be such resorts as we have indicated. 
On the same principle, too, we would like to have music 
every fine afternoon and in two or three different quar- 
ters of the park. We regret to notice that the car com- 
panies have this year declined to furnish their usual sub- 
scription to the fund for this purpose. If the resources 
of the commissioners are unequal to it without aid, and 
the general government should decline to act on the 
very sensible suggestion made in some of the daily papers 
to allow the Governor’s Island band to play there, such 
assistance should be furnished by voluntary contribution, 
We are sure no visitor to the park would grudge the 
trifling sum which, if all were to contribute equally, 
would suflice. 

We would suggest moreover, if feasible, the establish- 
ment of cab-stands, under the control of the commission- 
ers, at certain points within the park and with a fixed 
tariff for times and distances. The convenience to the 
public would be great, especially in case of sudden storms. 
Pedestrians, betrayed by our variable climate and unfa- 
miliar with the topography of the park, stand a good 
chance of a thorough wetting before finding their way 
out of its bewildering mazes. 

We offer these suggestions solely from a desire to see 
Central Park attain as near and as speedily to that per- 
fection which it is possible for it to reach and not from any 
wish to find fault with the management. The park com- 
missioners have fulfilled with rare taste and discretion a 
not very easy task, and if every department of our city 
were governed as well we should have much reason to be 
grateful. As it is, the park stands to-day the fairest 
monument of metropolitan liberality and foresight, and 
if we are sometimes a little fervid in its praises few will 


FLIRTATION. 

LIRTATION is so bitterly condemned by austere 

moralists who have lost the desire or ability to in- 
dulge in it as to deserve that candid examination upon 
its merits which a subject should receive when there is 
danger of its being too sharply dealt with on ex parte 
testimony. 
mate of a dinner when he notoriously had no appetite 
for it. Unthinking young people sometimes ridicule the 


pleasures of the old, and ill-tempered old people very | 


often denounce the pleasures of the young through that 
failing which is one of the most common of our frail hu- 
manity, the incapacity for sympathy. Just as the igno- 
rant are said to condemn everything they cannot under- 
stand, so may the impotency to enjoy a particular thing 
beget a distorted appreciation of it. It is not so always. 
There are old men and women who positively revel in 
the enjoyments of youth. 
sympathetic natures and diffuse warmth and sunshine 
wherever they go. Sympathy on the part of the young 
for the gratifications of age is more rare. Such a senti- 


ment is to so great an extent a matter of development | 


that time and experience seem quite essential to its 
growth and being. We, of course, see sympathy affected, 
in a conventional manner, every day ; but the real thing 
is not, we think, a matter of volition. People ought to 
have it, of course; but, as with respect to some other 
things, it is not a matter of unmitigated reproach to be 
without it. Nevertheless, if we wish to get at truth we 
must disregard opinions which the mere weaknesses or 
deficiencies of mankind serve to disseminate and strive 
to judge of things upon their intrinsic merits. 

We do not, then, condemn flirtation merely because 
the cynical, the desiccated natures which can neither feel 
nor inspire passion, condemn it. On the contrary, we re- 
gard this very fact as one which legitimately excites sus- 
picion. Nor does it prove the innocence of flirtation that 
those who cannot flirt revile it, but their animadversions 
are surely to be taken with grains of salt. The general 
condemnation of flirtation among perhaps the majority 
of conventionally good people is, perhaps, a proof that a 
certain uneasiness subsists regarding the perfection of 
our present social system. People are afraid to speak 
out, but the uneasiness is there all the same and tempts 
them to acquiesce in the maintenance of artificial bar- 
riers which some philosophers think ought never to have 
been raised at all. We do not know that there is any 
harm in saying that the attraction which individuals of 
opposite sexes feel for each other is as much the gift of 
the Creator, and presumably therefore as consonant with 
His will, as the attraction for food and drink and for 
beautiful sights and sounds, Variety is indicated as an 
almost universal necessity for the health of the body ; 


It is not reasonable to accept a man’s esti- | 


Such people have large and | 
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but although the analogy and the inference ag regards 
the needs of the soul are alike striking, we habitually 
thrust the idea out of sight for fear of disturbing the 
conventional regulations of society. We trust we shal] 
not be accused of being advocates of free love if we ob- 
serve that this fear is carried too far. The apprehension 
of infringing upon conventional laws made by man Very 
often leads to the violation of laws made by God, and jt 
seems to us that this is a momentous instance of it, 

But waiving the delicate topic of physiological laws jy 
relation to the sexes and to come toa collateral argument, 
let it be considered what the practical effect of an ultr 
condemnation of flirtation in fact is. Young men and 
women—and older ones, too, sometimes—wish very much 
to come together. They have a strong attraction for 
each other’s society. They would like to walk together, 
hear music together, read poetry together, and so on, 
They gain from each other’s personality a mysterious 
something which no philosopher has yet lived to explain, 
| but which all understand, and they feel lighter, happier, 

and better for the electric acquisition. This is the com. 

| mon experience of a common but mysteriously beautiful 
thing. All the world cannot be “morbid” or “sent. 
mental ;” nor yet, in an offensive sense, erotic or morally 
perverted. But this experience we speak of is the expe. 
rience of all, or nearly all. Being universal, then, and 
common to humanity everywhere, we have here one of 
the natural phenomena which are clearly evolved through 
an express and unmistakable design. The practice, how. 
ever, for the most part is toimpress upon the young, espe. 
cially upon young women, that to conform with it—thatis, 
to yield to their inclination for the society of the opposite 
sex—is very wrong ; this inclination is represented aga 
thing to be repressed, checked, avoided, and to be 
ashamed of. An exaggerated stress is put upon these 
views. The result is what every one, even children, can 
see. The majority of young people are constantly in. 
volved in flirtations which they make it a religious duty 
to conceal. A habit of duplicity is thus formed which is 
often carried through life. No one can lie direetly 
or implicitly without inflicting a stain upon the soul; 
and continual repetition will, in time, blot all its 
purity. 

Deception is the fruit, then, of this proscription of 
flirtation—-deception so flagrant and so widely spread as 
| positively to have a marked effect upon the character of 
society, Women who might have been almost like 
angels become, through this experience, artful and sophis 
tical. Men who might have possessed that noble candor 
_ which is manhood’s brightest crown become secretive 
and depraved. The question naturally arises, Is there 

any real necessity for all this? Do we not in some man- 
| ner commit a blunder, invite unhealthy results by arti- 
| ficial restraints, lead up to wrong doing indeed by the 
| very means devised to forestall it? We fear that this is 
| very much the case. We attach too much importance to 
the habitual mingling of the sexes, suggest by our 








| warnings and denunciations what would otherwise be 
little thought of, provoke temptation by throwing around 
it a halo of forbidden mystery, distort, in a word, the 
natural relations which should be simple, straightforward, 
and conducive to refinement and spiritual growth by 
imposing exaggerated restraints. Our social laws on this 
subject, which should be the interpretation of nature ex- 
pressed with gentle yet majestic serenity, are merdy 
bungling substitutes, promulged with a mingling of leers 
and frowns which excite at once disgust, curiosity, and 
rebellion. 

It is possible to ameliorate this evil—without shock- 
ing the prejudices of the world—by those gradual pro 
cesses whereby an enlightened common sense often st 
persedes, in our day, the danger of frantic revolutions. 
When it is once understood and believed that people 
can wish to be together from motives which include no 
thought or shade of wrong, and can draw strength and 
happiness from such communion without a dream of illi 
cit intimacy, the fact will follow the understanding and 
belief, and much flirtation which now ends in or points to 
harm will become as innocent and healthful as the intet- 
course of children. There is a subtle something in the 
association of men and women which is natural, delightful, 
and improving, and which yet has no necessary relation 
to mere physical sexuality. ‘Io define that something 18 
impossible ; but it is only gross souls who will deny its ¢x- 
istence, and there are many souls of the lily’s purity who 
need no proof of it. The flirtation, so-called, whose deli- 
cate superstructure is erected on this intangible basis 18 
so far from being of the earth earthy, that we can well 
believe it to come as nearly as can any sublunary thing 
to the purified affections of the angels ; and where puch 
intercourse in truth exists it is an idle perversion to 
degrade it by a name which suggests frivolity and invites 
contempt, 
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ORATORIO, 

LWAYS saving and excepting Wagner and the mu- 
sic of the future, there are few things which the 
well-bred New York amateur regards with more dread 
and horror than an oratorio. From 1730 to 1750 the 
then small colony was too much agitated about war with 
France to care whether Graun and Bach were or were 
not eclipsed by Handel; and for many years afterwards 
Puritanism and the Atlantic effectually prevented any of 

his works from reaching this continent. _ 
The long apprenticeship which other nations have 
gerved—the centuries during which certain styles have 
predominated, and each man of genius in his day threw 


its capacities were exhausted and new forms arose—was 
nearly over before this young public of ours opened its 
eyes and began to perceive that something very interest- 
ing was going on. And now, in the hurry and bustle of 
modern life, with new composers claiming attention and 
new developments of power promised, that public may 
be excused if it is too busy watching and enjoying what 
is doing to have any time to spare to enquire as to what 
has been done. And so, when an oratorio is threatened, 
a cold shudder seizes the sensitive New Yorker; his 
mind goes back to George the Third, bag-wigs, and the 
heaven-born band ; his memory goes back to the dread- 
ful country church, where the still more dreadful choir 
got through something very antiquated which was once 
thought very fine, and he prays fervently that he may 
never be so bored again. 

New York knows opera well. She appreciates and en- 
joys the best singing, and is seldom without one or two 
artists of the first class ; while, thanks to quartet choirs, 
she hears a great deal of very commonplace music very 
nicely sung by those who imitate opera singers as far as 
they dare. Thanks to the Philharmonic and Theodore 
Thomas, a large moiety of New York knows the orchestral 
works of Beethoven and the later masters, including quite 
as much of Liszt and Berlioz“as is at present desirable, 
while a smaller number—sometimes a very small num- 
ber indeed—have stood by Messieurs Mason & Thomas in 
the disinterested effort they have made for twelve consec- 
utive years to naturalize quartets (a form in which some 
of the noblest works extant have been written); and, 
finally, thanks to the really numerous body of first-class 
pianists, both professional and amateur, which we possess 
all that is written for, or can be done with, the piano is 
well known. 

But it is well to ask ourselves is this all? Of the lit- 
erature of music, the works approved and famous of em- 
inent composers, are there not many which we never 
hear? One of the first things a man has to do when his 
education is said to be completed is to fill up great gaps in 
his knowledge of the past, that knowledge without 
which the present always seems confused, wanting in 
significance, unassignable to law. And we here are be- 
ginning to fill up the gaps in our musical knowledge ; 
and the very strangeness of much that is resuscitated for 
our benefit should lead us to suspect that many a chasm 
remains to be filled. 

In considering the production of oratorio in New York 
we have to notice first the fact that the materials for the 
chorus though abundant can only be made efficient by 
rehearsals, to which many are unwilling to submit ; and 
that the utmost enthusiasm of conductors and promoters 
is taxed to secure this preparation. Secondly, that we 
are without a suitable body of concert singers trained 
and accustomed to perform the solo parts; and, thirdly, 
as we have said, that the public detests oratorio. Under 
these circumstances it might not unnaturally be asked, 
why have oratorios at all? With opera successful, with 
fine orchestral music more and more understood, with 
popular concerts for the lazy, and negro minstrelsy for 
the stupid, and Sunday quartets for the respectable, 
why spend labor on music in another and less welcome 
form ? 

But we can no more dispense with the religious ele- 
ment in art than in life; religious music is the sister of 
religious poetry. Handel stands near Milton, and the 
Psalms themselves are not more sublime than some of 
the strains which they have inspired. John Ruskin says 


that when at the Reformation Christian Europe divided | 


into two hostile camps, the Protestants refected art and 
clung to religion, while the Catholics lost religion and 
held fast to art. In this statement the truth is stretched 
for the sake of the antithesis ; for Luther himself made 
some enduring contributions to Protestant religious mu- 
sic, and was quickly followed—in Germany, at least—by 
writers of great repute ; but it is true that until Handel, 
Weary of composing vapid Italian operas for bickering 
singers and an ignorant public, weary yet more of dra- 
matic situations and sentimental woes which found no 
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in the Protestant oratorio a field for his exalted genius, 
the Catholic Church had undoubtedly had the advantage 
over the various Protestant communions in the character 
of her music. 

Ranké has given us a picturesque account of how, in 
the revival of Catholicism which followed the great 
schism, it was seriously mooted whether music should be 
banished from the churches—a story which makes a 
musician shudder to think what we might have lost— 
and how the noble service of Palestrina, composed for 
the occasion, melted all those warm Italian hearts and 
caused it to be unanimously decided that music was the 


Christendom. Using in her daily services chants and 
hymns which were probably in use in Pagan times, the 
Catholic Church has retained the services of the best in- 


that day to this. 


emotional, dramatic ; the oratorio is solemn, earnest, de 
nunciatory, lyrical—the true outcome of the Protestant 
spirit, and exemplifying in a wonderful manner the 
capacity of music to express all the facts and phases of 
life; for as in Protestant nations there is apparent a 
greater activity and power in the people, so in the oratorio 
the chorus plays the most important part. 





THE AMERICAN PRESS. 
NO. IIIl.—COUNTRY PAPERS. 


66 PROVINCIAL” and “ Metropolitan” are distin 
guishing terms which many of the newspapers 
that cannot lay claim to the latter regard with extreme 
disfavor. They take its appropriation by their contem- 
poraries to their own exclusion as an arrogation of a 
superiority which they are indisposed to concede, and 
they seem inclined to evade the matter either by a dif- 
ferent classification or by the use of some such euphem. 
ism as that by which the honest and significant name of 
“negro” has given place to “persons of color.’ The 
feeling can only be regarded as a foolish one of false 
pride. So long as there are provincial communities liv- 
ing under different conditions and with different wants 
and interests from those of the inhabitants of the metrop- 
olis, so long the duty of making their newspapers must 
be an honorable and responsible one, and its efficient and 
conscientious discharge is as much to the editor's credit 
as if, with its different resources and exigencies, he were 
making a metropolitan paper of equal excellence in its 
different sphere. At any rate, the provincial editor who 
is ashamed of his occupation and wishes to make it ap- 
pear like something it is really unlike, is pretty certainly 
unfit for it, and can no more succeed in it than Professor 
Longfellow could have pleased the world with his 
poems if he had spent his time and thoughts in resenting 
a belief that he is not a great historian like Macaulay. 
With this disclaimer of any invidious distinction between 
the terms, we may proceed, without reference to their 
comparative merits, to classify the newspapers of the 
country broadly as metropolitan and provincial, signify- 
ing by the former all that are published in New York ; 
by the latter, all out of it. 

New York newspapers differ essentially, in some 
respects, from those of other American cities. So much is 
this the case that one accustomed to learn from them each 
morning the history of the previous twenty-four hours will 
find himself hopelessly at fault when he makes his first at- 
tempt to do the same thing through the medium of journals 
even of such excellence as those of Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco, and Sacramento. 
This is largely due to the fact that New York is the natu- 
ral focus where all news, especially that from Europe, is 
collected, and whence only a portion of it can be trans- 
mitted for immediate publication elsewhere. Thus for 
comprehensiveness of information and minuteness of 
detail the metropolitan dailies are in some sense the 
sources of intelligence for the entire country, and are 
recognized as such by the leading journals of distant 
regions, which perforce content themselves with giving in 
epitome what these have already set forth in its fulness, 
In some degree, therefore, there is an unavoidable unsat- 
isfactoriness about all provincial newspapers, viewed as 
records of current events, and whatever may be their 
literary merits, their soundness of judgement in political 
and social matters, their excellence in all else that makes 
a good newspaper, their news is invariably scrappy and, 
as it were, second-hand, Very frequently this evil is 
aggravated by a tendency, now happily declining, to allow 








echo in his masculine and carnest character, discovered 


news matter to fall into hopeless confusion, In the pa- 


choicest weapon of the Church for the salvation of |—not yet, perhaps, attained—by the metropolitan press, 


tellects in music, as in so many other departments, from | canalways be secured. Perhaps the two papers outside of 


Nearly every great composer has written a mass, and | events are the two which, for their position, devote least 
it is much to be regretted that this large accumulation | space to it—The Springfield Republican and The Philadcl- 
of lovely music should be so inaccessible as it is to the | phia Ledger. 
New York musical public. The mass is tender, devout, | tity of news than is sent their contemporaries, but by a 






























pers of Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago, with but one 
| exception in each, and of our other large cities, so far as 
we know, without exception, the arrangement of news 
appears to be left in the hands of the printers, and the 
result is a chaos of facts grouped without reference to 
| chronological or other sequence. In the old-fashioned 
| large-page this jumble is in a measure unavoidable, 
and the succession of editorials, correspondence, tele- 
grams, local news, miscellany, advertisements, puffs, and 
other odds and ends which go toward the composition 
of a daily paper becomes absolutely bewildering. The 
thorough system and coherence which is attainable 


is beyond the reach of journals whose matter, coming 
from less dependable sources, so varies from day to day 


as to baffle calculation and provision. But intelligibility 


New York which give the clearest conception of passing 
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They effect this by having no greater quan- 


thoroughness of system whereby their readers know how 


to turn at once to whatever news there may be, and by a 
rigid condensation that does not admit of a single wasted 
line. In no paper, home or foreign, with which we are ac- 
quainted is space used to better advantage than in these 
two. The Ledger is the advertising medium of Phila- 
delphia, circulating as the cheap paper of the city in five 
out of every six dwellings in it, and with no space that 
it can afford to waste in “ display-lines,” in the foolish 


or in anything not absolutely requisite to its readers; for 
the same reason its editcrials and miscellany are admira- 
bly compact. Z'he Republican has to reconcile the 
various difficulties of bringing within moderate compass 
what shall maintain its position in the various capacities 
of the family paper of New England, the informant of 
Yankees in all parts of the world of what is going on at 
their homes, and the leader of a school of politics that 
may be approximately designated as conservative-liberal. 
To satisfy these requirements it must have light reading 
and miscellany for the home circle, résumés of literary, re- 
ligious, local, political, and general intelligence ; the scope 
of its editorial writing must be as comprehensive as that of 
a New York daily, yet its space is far less. It is by sheer 
force of system and conciseness that all these features are 
combined in a manner which makes 7'he Republican the 
model for provincial journals throughout the country. 
The journals of our cities and large towns form a subject 
by themselves, and we have dwelt upon the unique 
characteristics of those we have named merely as a pre- 
liminary to the general survey of the minor journals of 
limited local circulation. 

A satisfactory estimate of the number and condition 
of country papers is difficult to form. There are alto- 
gether in the country about five thousand papers, inclu- 
sive of the several editions printed by many of them, or 
about four thousand offices whence papers are issued. Of 
these probably twenty-five hundred belong to the class 
of country papers circulating only in their respective 
states, often in only two or three counties. The proper 
sphere of such publications is not difficult to determine. 
They should give full accounts of a// local events—county 
courts, public meetings, village societies, crops, improve- 
ments of all kinds, new roads, new houses built, all trans- 
actions in real estate—such accounts as shall enable their 
absent readers to keep fresh their knowledge of the con- 
dition of their homes and shall suffice to acquaint curious 
strangers with the resources and enterprise of places they 
have never seen. Beyond this, they should keep their 
home readers aw fait in matters of state interest—public 
institutions and public works, legislative and political 
proceedings, improvements present and prospective, the 
subjects of attention in the various towns and sections of 
the state. They should further, in their capacity of family 
papers, provide market news for the farmers, and for 
them, their wives, and children general reading judi- 
ciously apportioned between the instructive and the 
amusing, neither becoming too heavy for their patience 
nor descending to the sentimental sensationalism of the 
flash weeklies or the records of crime of the police ga- 
zettes. Finally—for the limits of country journals will 
not admit, nor do the wants of people who read none 
others require, exhaustive news details—an account 
should be given of the leading events of the day in as 
condensed a form as is compatible with clearness and ac- 
curacy, say to the extent of one or two columns each 
week, not of disconnected scraps but of coherent narra- 
tive without comment, The items of this schedule may 
seem too obvious to need mention, but our acquaintance 
with country newspapers goes to show that in general 
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telegrams manufactured for the purpose of “ filling up,” * 
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nored in favor of those we have alluded to as of minor 
importance. 

The causes of the melancholy condition of the country 
press are innumerable, and we shall begin to detail them 
at what seems to be the beginning. First, then, a sufli- 
ciently large portion to constitute the typical village 
paper has fallen into the hands of three classes of men— 
aimless, spiritless ne’er-do-weels who, after essaying 
other occupations in vain and failing as storekeepers, 
schoolmasters, or itinerant ministers, have subsided into 
editing ; docile factotums of aspiring politicians or politi- 
cal cliques, by whom they are provided with facilities for 
grinding the party axe in such manner as they please ; 
or ambitious printers who “ run” newspapers as tenders 
to their “job printing establishments.” In any case, the 
representative editor is at best a half-educated man whose 
position inspires him not with a sense of its responsibil- 
ity, but with an inflated self-importance that tempts him 
to handle subjects he is unable to grasp and use words 
and allusions of whose significance he is ignorant. The 
making a good paper is one of the things farthest from 
his thoughts or his capacity. Either he wishes to get as 
much return from it as possible with the least expendi- 
ture of money and trouble, or he is singly bent upon politi- 
cal propagandism or the nursing of his printing business, 
and leaves the paper to take care of itself, content if after 
saying what he wishes to say he can fill it with words 
enough, it matters little what, to complete its pages. 
There are papers which one may scan vainly week after 
week in quest of an original line, and whose columns 
are mere repositories for puffs and meaningless scissor- 
ings. There are others which open with ponderous 
leading articles transferred entire from city journals 
and entirely inapplicable in their new setting, or 
with not less ponderous ones whose fallacies and in- 
consequential vulgarity are conclusive of their orig- 
inality. Of this class is that dreariest of journalistic 
monstrosities—the country political paper. This usually 
has in progress a “controversy’’ with some “ vile and 
filthy sheet,” and devotes columns of gross and puerile 
abuse to its demolition, or to the maintenance of preju- 
dices and tenets long since exploded and only lingering 
in the sluggish recesses of the unenlightened rustic 
mind, The remainder of the sheet will be filled with 
stray paragraphs of eulogy upon its own partisans or of 
forgotten slanders and misrepresentations of its oppo- 
nents, occasionally supplemented by the congressional 
speech of “our distinguished representative ” or an elec- 
tion tirade by “ our gifted townsman.” Little better than 
this actively offensive class is another, whose chief char- 
acteristic is colorless vacuity. Its chronicle of local 
events deals with precisely those which are of no import- 
ance—eggs and vegetables and cattle of surpassing big- 
ness, storms whose like has not been witnessed by the 
oldest inhabitant, tradesmen’s signs of unparalleled 
splendor, eloquent examination essays by the “ scholars” 
of the village boarding-school, laudations of shopkeepers’ 
enterprise evidently written or inspired by the shopkeep- 
ers themselves—but nothing that leaves its home read- 
ers wiser than before or acquaints those abroad with any- 
thing beyond the utter insipidity of a community con- 
tent with this literary diet. The other departments 
will be, if possible, worse ; a column of “ Wit and Wis 
dom” older than Joe Miller, another of the travelling 
items which have mostly months before been shown to 
be false in fact, a poem or two by village poets who are 
likened to Tennyson to the laureate’s disadvantage— 
Swinburne having not as yet been heard of—and the re, 
mainder a pure muddle of murders, robberies, love sto- 
ries, and corrupting bosh—the whole recalling the Paris 
editor’s explanation whence he- got his intelligence: 
“From the newspapers.” “ Where do the newspapers 
get it?” “From other newspapers.” “ But who is the 
first author of it?” ‘“ Nobody.” 

Bad as such papers are, one who has ever seen the 
progress of their manufacture can hardly find it in his 
heart to blame the poor editor. The writer once found 
himself in a village whose weekly sheet he was familiar 
with and in which occasionally appeared brief editorial 


. articles whose pointed common sense was so strikingly at 


variance with the general calibre that it seemed worth 
while to make a visit to the sanctum for the solution of 
the anomaly. Sanctum, printing-office, and press-room 
were all compressed into a single loft. here the editor, 
amid cobwebs, litter, and a scanty pile of “ exchanges” 
which included The Tribune as the sole paper of value, 
wrote whatever was to be written—advertisements for 
illiterate applicants, puffs, obituary notices, and what 
local news he found time to gather—and then, assisted 
only by a small boy, put it in type himself, made up the 
paper, printed its four hundred copies on a hand-press, 
“distributed” its type to be set up again for the other 
side of the sheet, folded, directed, mailed or personally 


delivered the paper to its village subscribers. Such evi- 
dence might amply account for all shortcomings, but 
there were other difficulties no less formidable. Of his 
four hundred copies, the editor said, many went to peo- 
ple who had not paid their subscriptions for years, and 
he could not discontinue them without endangering the 
amount already due, while he had to find the means of 
making cash payments to the paper dealers. He knew 
the paper was not as good as it ought to be, but, in the first 
place, he had no time to devote to its preparation, and 
next, his subscribers included men of both parties and he 
had to preserve strict neutrality, evading all topics which 
might give offence to either, and thereby acquiring the 
hearty sympathy of none. Very few people in the vil- 
lage advertised, and when they did they preferred the 
paper of the neighboring town, whose circulation in the 
village almost equalled his own; and of the advertise- 
ments in the paper a large part were “ dead ”’—that is, 
had exceeded the time for which they were ordered, and 
were inserted without expectation of payment in order 
to fill space—while many more were taken from adver- 
tising agents largely below the proper rates, and often 
payable in goods worthless to himself and which he dis- 
posed of at a still further discount. It was only by dint 
of his “jobbing,” he added, that he managed to live, and 
sometimes the demands it made upon him were such 
that he could do little for the paper, while, if he stopped 
the latter, his other business would decline. 

Such a case as this is, no doubt, an extreme one; but 
it is very far from being single, and is not essentially 
worse than the condition of some hundreds of papers. 
Even where the editor is not his own printer, his lot is 
far from an enviable one. He is almost invariably the 
village drudge, who must endure uncomplainingly what 
most men would not endureat all. His time is engrossed 
to a far greater degree than that of other men, yet 
his office is made the lounging-place of thoughtless busy- 
bodies, ignorant of the value of time, who drop in to lock 
through his papers, to see how he’s gettin’ on, to advise 
him how to conduct his paper, what causes he should 
advocate and what abuses he should expose. An hour 
to himself is a thing on which he can never certainly 
count, and amid an increasing round of annoying inter- 
ruptions faithful, effective work is impossible. A still 
greater evil arises from the vagueness of popular ideas 
on the reciprocal duties of newspapers and the public. 
Newspapers, argue one of the classes that embitter the 
life of the village editor, owe it to the public to further 
every good work ; newspapers should take cognizance of 
every matter of interest to their readers. Accordingly, 
they exact from the editor, whose poverty is abject, 
gratuitous services of every description, presenting the 
subject as “a matter of news” and explaining to him, if 
he demurs, his duty in the premises. ‘Thus, some labor- 
saving invention is likely to be greatly beneficial to the 
poor, and, on grounds of charity as well as public spirit, 
the editor owes it to society to give it notoriety ; 80, be- 
nevolent, religious, and political organizations, though 
composed of comparatively wealthy individuals, expect 
laborious gratuitous services on public grounds; the 
same is the argument for prolix obituary resolutions of 
no possible interest beyond a very limited circle ; and the 
rustic requires on the score of his being a subscriber the 
free publication, “as a matter of news,” of a marriage or 
death notice which it costs the publisher about as much 
to put into type as the yearly subscription, if paid, amounts 
to. Inaword, the editor must be liberal and large-minded 
while all with whom he has to deal are close-fisted 
and narrow. Ilis power to give publicity through 
his paper has been laboriously and expensively ac- 
quired, and is so thoroughly a piece of business prop- 
erty that it were no more unreasonable to demand 
of him five dollars from his scanty purse than to 
ask him to do without return that whence his liveli- 
hood is derived. That is, people who would bitterly re- 
sent an imputation that they had in any way forfeited 
their independence are habitually guilty of pertinacious 
beggary from men much poorer than themselves ; and so 
thoroughly has this pervaded society that we find it par- 
ticipated in not only by respectable organizations of all 
kinds and by railroad and steamboat companies, which 
know that an editor will rather advertise their time. 
tables at rates by which he is a loser than drive his 
readers to look for the information in another paper, but 
even the governments of most of the states and the post- 
office authorities of the United; States are guilty of the 
same petty exactions, offering their public printing at 
unremunerative rates, relying on its acceptance partly on 
the score of the honor of a designation as the official 
paper, partly on that of the presumed general interest in 
the matter advertised. The government, we should add, 
is guilty of a still further meanness that weighs heavily 





on the slender resources of country publishers, by habit- 
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ual and protracted disregard of its obligations, an jp. 
stance of which we saw recently in the case of a bill for 
$13 rendered for public advertising done ina country 
paper in the spring of 1865, and which after two yeary 
delay was returned with a deduction of several dollarg 
and the first of the signatures necessary to its payment, 

It is, after all, in the matter of their advertising 
patronage that local papers are most surrounded with 
troubles. Rustic communities are not greatly addicteg 
to advertising, and, when it becomes necessary, usually 
do it in a niggardly manner, while much that is properly 
of this character is worried into gratuitous insertion jp 
the manner we have described. But the little the editor 
receives from the small shopkeepers who are his chief 
local patrons constitutes a heavy lien upon his independ. 
ence. It is tacitly, if not explicitly, understood that the 
advertiser has a permanent claim upon the good services 
of the paper, that he is to receive not only many times 
the value of what he pays in the form of fulsome adula. 
tion and puffery, but immunity to do what he pleases, 
and that the utterance of any unpleasant truths or of 
anything that may be construed to the disadvantage of 
him or his business will be followed by instantaneous 
withdrawal of his advertisement. Thereby the editor, the 
theoretic guardian of the public interests, becomes sub. 
servient to people who, in some of the multiform capaci- 
ties which the small tradesmen class engross in country 
towns, are hostile to them, and he is effectually silenced 
on many of the most important subjects that come 
within his cognizance. But the bulk of his advertising 
is from abroad, and usually has an amusing history of 
its own which we can only trace in brief. There ig 
a class of advertisements to be found in most provin. 
cial newspapers—patent medicines, household and agri- 
cultural implements, perfumery, cosmetics, articles of 
dress, and nondescript things in endless variety, 
Most of these are received through advertising agents, 
a varied community that is by no means to be dig 
posed of in one sweeping censure, since it embraces 
several fair-dealing firms whose customers on either 
hand unite in their praises, but which includes a larger 
proportion by whom the wretched publisher is griev. 
ously afflicted. From such firms are sent advertise 
ments with an authorization to print them at from 
one-third to one-half of the published rates, frequently on 
the further condition that payment shall be taken in due 
bills for commodities of some kind, The editor, glad to fill 
his columns in any wise, accepts the offer, prints the adver 
tisement, on its expiration renders his bill, and learns that 
the promised due-bills will be sent him when the agents 
shall have received from him a commission of twenty-five 
per cent, in cash upon the nominal price of the advertise. 
ment. In other words, the publisher on doing the 
amount of advertising which he offers for §100, becomes 
entitled to half that sum, and, on paying a commission 
of $12 50, receives a due-bill for goods marked at $50 
(whose real cost may be anywhere from $10 to $30) 
which he is glad to dispose of to some trader at half price, 
making his net receipts for the hundred dollars’ worth of 
work amount to from $10 to $15. This is almost a gra 
tuity on his part, but he is asked to do advertising of 
other kinds with still less return. Sometimes it comes in 
the form of what is apparently an editorial article or a 
description of some enterprise of great public moment, 
which in the dearth of readable novelties he prints, Of 
tener it consists of enthusiastic puffs of various publica 
tions which “exchange” with him in consideration of 
his advertising them to a much greater amount than their 
subscription price and then send him, in the form of week- 
ly ormonthly printed eulogies, what amounts in the year to 
as much more. We cannot further detail the inflictions 
under which the country papers groan. But enough has 
been said to afford a clue to the disadvantages of an 0c 
cupation in which men suffer themselves to be employed 
in everybody's behalf and contribute to everybody's gain, 
except theirown. 

Theoretically, the plan of extrication is simple enough. 
The editor can command success by giving his paper suf 
ficient excellence, Let him, by studying good models and 
using his space to the best advantage in the manner We 
have indicated earlier in this article, render his paper ® 
necessity to,the people of the region in which it is pub- 
lished. Thus it will secure a gure local circulation ia 
every family of its region, which must be followed by te 
munerative advertising and consequent independence. 
But the practical obstacles to such a course are Very 
great and very numerous. They are due primarily to the 
same inordinate multiplication which we noted as the 
cause of the feebleness of the Episcopal press. The eX 
cessive competition of half-a-dozen newspapers struggling 
for a livelihood wherever there is room for one has de- 
moralized editors, advertisers, and the public alike. If 





the editor makes a stand for what is his due, recourse is 
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had to rivals ready to underbid him by whatever means. 
If he demands proper payment for his advertising it is 
taken to some one who will do it cheaper and he is left with 
none; if he declines to have his duties interrupted by 
every gossiping lounger it is attributed to hauteur, and 
his popularity and that of his journal is destroyed ; if he 
demands prompt payment it is taken in dudgeon ; if he 
pursues an independent course in any local or general 
jssue there is a defection among his readers to a sheet of 
Jess principle and more ready of compliance ; if he refuses 
to lend his own to venal purposes a hundred expedients 
can be employed to break it down or exalt its rival. This 
state of things has tended inevitably to the deterioration 
of the country press and of the class of men who are 
willing to work upon it. 

We believe a cure is not impossible. If attainable at 
all, it must be by means of the Editorial Associations 
which, originated, we believe, in New Jersey, have now 
been established in most of the Northern and Western 
States. As yet, these associations nave by no means ex- 
erted their full power. They have afforded annual or 
semi-annual occasions for editors to dine together, indulge 
in mutual-admiration speeches, glorify their profession, 
condole over their common grievances, and do little prac- 
tically calculated to improve their condition. To most of 
them at present the simple fact of being an editor is a 
title to membership. The respectability and excellence 
of his newspaper should be made a qualification, and the 
censure of the association should follow surely any edi- 
torial immoralities. Then the associations should be in- 
strumental in suppressing the abuses to which we have 
alluded and in educating public sentiment in the matter. 
Their revision of advertising rates, their censures and ex- 
clusion from the business within their states of adver- 
tising agents guilty of the practices we have described, 
their endorsement of upright and reliable firms, their 
combined action against gratuitous advertising of all 
kinds, their official representation to the state and na- 
tional governments of the oppressiveness of the man. 
agement of the public printing and the corrupt manner 
in which it is often bestowed—by these and similar 
measures that come legitimately under their cognizance 
the associations could do a vast deal to elevate the tone 
and ameliorate the condition of the country press, and 
gradually to place it in the hands of a new order of men. 
It is through the want of all such associate action that 
the country to-day is flooded with so many wretched 
sheets which are not worth the paper whereon they are 
printed, which are yet able, by diverting subscribers, to 
prevent a worthy enterprise from gaining a constituency 
suflicient to ensure its success, and which, by the coarse- 
ness and ignorance of the men employed upon them, 
drive better ones from the profession, Amid this pitiful 
and almost ludicrous prostitution of the press it is reas 
suring to take up, as one may here and there, from the 
piles of exchanges in any large newspaper offices, little 
sheets which are printed in unheard-of villages yet com- 
bine many of the excellences that should mark a country 
journal. All are, and must be, oppressed by the adver- 
tising abuses we have mentioned until a combined and 
resolute stand be taken against them ; but it is seldom 
that a local newspaper which deserves well of its neigh- 
borhood fails in time to acquire the influence and esteem, 
and consequently the pecuniary return and command of 
the advertising market, it deserves, Such a journal— 
knowing well its region, confining itself to its legitimate 
domain, treating exhaustively all that comes within it, 
hot wasting its strength on matters foreign to it and 
better handled by contemporaries which make a specialty 
of then—must not only have a position of respectability 
and usefulness, but one in which no competition of the 
great metropolitan or provincial press can arise to dis- 
lodge it from its circulation. ‘That the purity of the tone 
of the country press and its emancipation from all 
improper influences is a matter of grave social concern, 
has not been duly felt. ‘Those who have watched in vain 
for indications of a general improvement may reasonably, 
we think, console themselves with the reflection that the 
abuses to which we have adverted must inevitably have 
shown themselves at some time or other in the career of 
the press and are quite sure ultimately to correct them- 
telves, and then the management of our rural contempo- 
Taries will become settled on a more established and re- 
assuring basis. 








DAY DREAMS. 


GAYLY the smoke-wreaths are floating 
Up thro’ the still summer air, 

Every white spiral denoting 
Truce with beleaguering care ; 

And as at leisure reclining 
Dreamily upwards I gaze, 
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Lo! how the sun is desi: ning, 
Deftly designing, 
Visions of light in the haze! 


Palaces, golden and amber, 
As by enchantment arise, 
On whose broad stairways upclamber 
Swiftly my thoughts to the skies, 
Colonnades unintermitting, 
Corridors,endless and vast, 
From whose far vistas are flitting, 
Ceaselessly flitting, 
Shadowy shapes of the past ; 


Chapels dim-lighted and solemn, 
Grand old manorial halls, 

Armor that rusts on each column, 
Pennons that droop from the walls, 

Courts with ethereal fountains 
Casting the semblance of showers, 

Battlements towering like mountains, 

Cloud-cleaving mountains, 

Terraces star-sown with flowers ; 


Gardens all blooming like Aidenns, 
Fairer than that one of old 

Where the Hesperidan maidens 
Guarded the apples of gold, 

Silvery streamlets thro’ meadows 
Dancing like sunbeams away, 

Forests whose time-deepened shadows, 

Leaf-latticed shadows, 

Bafile the curious day. 


And in all scenes of the vision, 
Straying in sunshine and shade, 
Blithely thro’ every transition 
Wander a youth and a maid, 
Mine is the face of the lover; 
Hers half averted with art, 
Vainly I strive to discover, 
Yearn to discover— 
Canat thou not guess it, my heart ? 


So in succession unceasing 
Ever the pictures advance, 
Ever with wonder increasing 
Ciaze I as one in a trance. 
Till the sweet spell to dissever 
Softly the tree-tops are swayed, 
And ata whisper of Zephyr, 
Mischievous Zephyr, 
Swiftly my fantasies fade, 


Still float the smoke-wreaths around me, 
Still smiles upon me the sun, 
But the enchantment that bound me 
Now is dissolved and undone, 
And—I confess it sad-hearted— 
All the bright hopes they awoke 
Seom, like those day dreams departed, 
‘T'oo soon departed, 
Destined to vanish in smoke. 


D, A. C, 
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All books designed for review in Tim Round TABLE must be sent 
; to the office. 


THE PAPACY* 

OOKS upon the various features of the Roman Church 
B from both Protestant and Roman sources are likely 
to become more numerous in the coming years. As our 
Roman Catholic population grows more intelligent, it 
will become necessary to teach them more profoundly and 
publicly the dogmas of their own communion ; while the 
increase of numbers which is sure to come largely from 
an increase in the population within the fold will make it 
necessary for the various Protestant communions to 
teach their adherents what Romanism is. It will be a 
happy thing for the cause of the truth if the books which 
may be written contain the exact statement of what an 
opponent’s teaching is. We are very firmly persuaded 
that the Papal divines make bad work when they try to 
state the positive teaching of Protestants, and are as 
firmly convinced that a large share of the opposition to 
Romanism is vulgar prejudice. In their affirmative 
teaching probably all the different religious communions 
in our country have a great many things in common, and 
could things be explained without passion or prejudice 
all Christians would probably shake hands with friendly 
feeling. Such a view has often led enthusiasts to indulge 


* The Papacy: Its Historic Origin. and Primitive Relations with 
the Eastern Churches. By the Abbé Guettée, D.D, With an In- 
troduction by A. Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of Western New York. 
New York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 1867, 
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in the hope of Christian unity, the most hopeless of all 
hopeless hopes. There is no indication that Christian 
unity can ever be realized. On the one hand, the Papal 
demands yearly become more imperative in entire sub- 
mission to the Pope as the centre of unity ; and, on the 
other, there is no prospect of any permanent unity among 
Protestants, because the only principle on which Protest- 
ants are entirely agreed is the right to disagree. If there 
is any hope of unity at all, the Episcopal Church, being 
the medium between the two extremes, having on the 
one hand the catholicism of Rome and on the other the 
individuality of Protestantism, presents the only basis of 
unity ; but even this body will have to become far more 
consolidated and homogeneous before such a work can be 
successfully undertaken. 

Since, then, Christian unity is not very near, it is a 
good thing to look into the history of various religious 
bodies to see what are their just claims ; and since Rome 
is evidently determined to control this continent, it be- 
comes the bounden duty of every person of intelligence 
to acquaint himself with her claims. This cannot be 
done entirely by the use of Protestant books; nor can 
Roman authorities be implicitly trusted. It is hard work 
to enter the inner circle of religious feeling of a Roman 
Catholic, and so truth can be known only relatively. It 
demands, too, an amount of reading which is immense. 
Most persons have to take their knowledge of these mat- 
ters at second-hand. It becomes important, therefore, to 
consult trustworthy authorities, and to gain a firm grasp 
of leading principles. There are three points on which 
the Roman Church is now severely pressed, and they are 
the real cruz to Protestants: the Papal Supremacy, the 
cultus of the Virgin Mary, and the abuse of the confes- 
sional by the teachings of St. Alfonso de Liguori. Much 
as we may admirethe system, the ardor, the devotion, the 
apparent sincerity and piety of Roman Christians, here 
are points which a mind that has become acquainted with 
the simple teachings of the primitive Church staggers at. 
These are not, of course, objections to Romanists. They 
have been bred in this system and do not see them. 
But they are points of the greatest importance, and 
points which the Roman Church insists upon most 
strongly. Speaking plainly, they are at the bottom of 
the corruptions of medieval and modern Romanism, 
They need to be carefully explained and exposed not 
only because they are corruptions themselves, but be- 
cause they are closely connected with the true Catholicity 
which Rome has inherited in common with the apostolic 
churches. 

Now, a work on any of these topics, coming with au 
thority from one whose opportunities have made him 
acquainted with his subject and who can be trusted, is 
especially welcome at the present time. Ze Papacy is 
such a volume, It is a scholarly work. It was written 
by one who has, until lately, been & priest of the Roman 
obedience, and who was deprived of his ordors simply 
because he discovered and at length taught that the 
reasons alleged for the maintenance of the Papal suprem- 
acy were perversions of historical truth. The Abbé 
Guettée, the author of Zhe Ilistory of the Church of 
France, was born and bred and for many years was a 
priest in the Church of Rome. He had an early fond- 
ness for historical subjects and thorough investigation, 
and the Roman authorities recognized in him one of the 
rising lights in the Gallican Church ; but his history was 
too favorable to the Church of France, and he was sub- 
jected to suspicion, This led him to enquire more deeply 
into the asserted deficiencies of his work and to more ex- 
haustive study. Then persecution was increased, and 
with it his knowledge of the Papacy and its earlier his- 
tory increased. His doubts became confirmed. The 
Papal party was unyielding, and, finally, the Archbishop 
of Paris refused him permission to say mass, which was 
equivalent to taking away his orders. Thus, with no 
offence in the world but a refusal to endorse tke claims 
of the modern Papacy, he was thrust out of the Churéh 
of Roma He was a Catholic still in all his convictions | 
and his change in views was not the result of prejudice, 
but of honest conviction. He then went over the whole 
ground carefully from the beginning, exhausting the 
subject by a careful study in his own chosen department 
of all the materials for the church history of the first 
eight centuries. The result is the present yolume, in 
which he proves the Papacy guilty of schism. The 
method pursued in this work is the careful collation of 
proof from different representative historical documents 
in each age, and the object in hand is to ascertain what 
was the position of the Church of Rome at the several 
periods. Of course, the reader is at the mercy of the 





author in such an investigation ; but his documents can 
| be judged independently of his own conclusions, and 
\if there be an evident fairness and temperateness in his 
method, you may rely upon iis work with considerable 
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confidence. The Abbé Guettée has this fair, straight- | came from no power granted by the Church at large. At 


forward, unabusive method. He uses argument, not dec- 
lamation. He gains the confidence of his readers. Hibs | 
writing is all the stronger because he is not a Protestant. | 
We turn now to a brief statement of the chief points in | 
the volume. The abbé limits his work to the history of | 
the first eight centuries before the separation of East and | 
West. He comes down to the rise of modern theories of | 
Papal sovereignty, and the two conclusions at which he 
arrives are that the Bishop of Rome did not for eight cen- 
turies possess the authority of divine right which he has 
since sought to exercise, and that the pretension of the 
Bishop of Rome to the sovereignty of divine rights over 
the whole Church was the real cause of the division. He 
- goes first tov the Scriptures: Among many texts which 
are examined the famous one, “ Thou art Peter, and on 
this rock i wili build my Church,” is the most significant. 
The abbé makes the rock to mean Christ, and Peter to 
have received his name because of his open confession of 
Christ’s divinity. The Church, therefore, was to be built 
‘upon the fact that Christ was the Son of God, not upon 
any personal authority imparted to Peter. That he had 
only a primacy among, not a supremacy over, his fellow- 
apostles, is admirably shown. The next step is to show 
that the fathers and bishops during the first eight cen- 
turies have given to Holy Scripture this interpretation. 
He proves that in the beginning of the primitive Church 
the Bishops of Rome had no higher position than the 
Bishops of Jerusalem, Alexandria, or Antioch. The let- 
-ter of Clement and the Quarto-deciman controversy (the 
time of celebrating Easter) prove this. The only origin, 
therefore, of the influence of the Bishop of Rome was in 
the importance of his see. In the West, even, he did not 
possess any universal authority. It was as bishop of the 
capital of the Roman Empire, the centre of the civilized 
world, that he had any authority beyond that of other 
bishops. He next examines the writings of St. Cyprian 
on unity and shows that, while recognizing St. Peter as 
the type of unity, he was in a special controversy with 
Stephen, then Bishop of Rome, in which he treated 
Stephen only as anequal. It is seen that it is the Bishop 
of Carthage who influences and guides the Bishop of 
Rome ; and this stands out especially in the schism of 
Novatus. This in very brief outline is the substance of 
the argument for the first three centuries. It shows that 
the Bishops of Rome had only such influence in ecclesias. 
tical affairs as was necessarily derived from the dignity 
and faportance of their see, the only oao in the West 
generally regarded as apostolic. 
The Council of Nicma, A.p, $25, is the next point of 
interest. At that council the custom which had pre- 
vailed at Rome, of exercising a certain authority over 











the svburbicarian churches, was granted to the Bishop of 


Alexandria. In both cases it was a limited district, and 
the authority was based on wsaye. The Bishop of Rome 
was also recognized as having a primacy of honor, be- 
cause he was the bishop of the imperial city. The usage 
grew out of the position of Rome as the chief metropolis, 
The author examines the successive councils, and finds in 
them all that the Bishop of Rome had no general power 
beyond a primacy of honor. 
the supreme ecclesiastical authority. He next examines 
the case of the Donatists, proving that they did not appeal 
to Rome; next, the case of St. John Chrysostom, to es- 
tablish the same point: 
writings of the fathers, Eusebius, Irenzeus, and Tertul- 
lian, is that the Apostle Peter did not found the Church 
of Rome. It was founded by St. Paul, who established 
the episcopate in the person of Linus. St. Hilary, St. 
Epiphanius, St. Chrysostom, St. Gregory of Nyssa, St. 
Cyril, Origen, St. Augustine, St. Basil of Caesarea, St. 
Ambrose, and St. Jerome all bear witness to a primacy, 


but to no general authority, whether derived from the 


Apostle Peter or from the usages of the Church. 


The history of the Papacy in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth centuries is a struggle between Rome and Con- 
stantinople. The emperor residing at Constantinople 


The general councils were 


Another point made from the 


the close of the eighth century the Eastern Church, in con- 
sequence of quarrels, was a good deal severed from that of 
Rome and the West, though all intercourse was not broken 
off. Attempts were made to restore unity, but they failed. 
The divergence became constantly more radical. The addi- 
tion of the Filioque to the Nicene Creed became a new 
barrier. It was condemned as an error by the Eastern 
Church, and finally taken up and asserted and defended 
by the Church of Rome. The great demand of this 
Church was the complete submission of the Eastern Church 
to the Papacy as the centre of unity, and the introduc- 
tion of the Latin Church in the East with attempts to 
subvert the Apostolic Church in those countries. Here 
were two Catholic Churches opposed to each other. The 
Papacy had invaded the Eastern Church, disobeyed the 
general councils, and was guilty of schism. From and 
after the ninth century it attempted to impose, in the 
name of God, upon the universal Church a yoke 
unknown to the first eight centuries, and has been the 
first to take the lead in the schisms which have so fear- 
fully rent the seamless robe of the Church of Christ. 
Such is the outline of the abbé’s work. We have read 
it carefully, and that is no easy task, and we do not see 
where he has not made good every assertion. He has 
made the way so clear that any scholar can go over the 
same ground for himself, and the Church of Rome can 


hopefully to Rome. 


ritualism. 
the work has been presented to the American public 
seems to recognize. It is hard and slow reading, but con 
sidering the peculiar state and future of our times, we 
know of few books which will better repay the time 
| spent upon them. 


MR. OSBORN'S COMEDIES” 


a tragedy.” 


ured by the slightest suspicion of humor. 
article we doubted the correctness of Mr. Osborn’s theory 


ment, 
there was in the man a prodigious fund of latent humor 
we fancifully portrayed it to ourselves as some moun 
tain torrent, when “ Spring with dewy fingers” has un 


sat down in imagination to a feast of humor and flow o 
wit. 


to Mr. Osborn for his entertainment. 


trace of meat or wine. We are looking about somewha 


refute the work if itisnot true. Aside from its great value 
as an argument against the Papacy, its use as an ecclesiasti- 
cal history is not to be ignored. It should have many read- 
ers, and should be read by none more carefully than by 
those who, disgusted with Protestantism, look somewhat 
It is to this point that Bishop Doane 
used to direct the attention of persons who came to him 
with disturbed minds, and it was a successful antidote. 
If it cured in the days of the Tractarians, it can certainly 
do so in these days of a popular but really namby-pamby 
This use Bishop Coxe, under whose auspices 


S*TTVIIE faintest shadow of the comic,” said Mr. Osborn 

. in the notes to Virginia, “I deem out of place im 
And to do him justice his practice squares 
with his precept: his published tragedies are not disfig- 
In a previous 


but ventured to hope that the pent-up drollery which in 
his tragedies he had so ruthlessly and painfully repressed 
would find in his comedies free vent and ample develop- 
For his very solicitude led us to believe that 


locked its icy fetters, leaping resistlessly and gladly on 
its foamy way ; practically speaking, we prepared to be 
uproariously merry, we loosened a button in our vest, we 


Well, we have read The Silver Head and The Dou- 
ble Deceit and we feel very much as the Khalendeer 
must have felt after the banquet of the Barmecides. We 
feel as though we must have been enjoying ourselves im- 
mensely, as though we ought to be supremely grateful 
We have seated 
ourselves, a8 it were, at a table whereon was abundance 
of plates and pitchers and glassware, all the apparatus 
of a sumptuous repast, but nothing more substantial, no 


uneasily for the servant who shall bring them in, when 
lo! our host bids us fall to so cheerily, and falls to himself 
with such hearty good will, that we are fain, with some 
bewildetment, to follow his example and gorge ourselves fight; the heavy villains area great deal heavier and 


granted prerogatives to the bishops of that see which 
aroused the jealousy of those at Rome, and made the 
Roman bishops arrogant and self-assertive. This tend- 
ed to make Rome careful to put forth spiritual preroga- 
tives to balance her loss of temporal position. This led 
to the foundation of the supremacy of the modern Pa- 
pacy. This foundation was based upon the authority im- 
parted to Peter, upon the usage of the Church, upon the 
former position of Rome as the reigning city, and upon 
the gradual rise in the West of political power and the 
prerogative to control it demanded by the Pope, and upon 
the false Decretals. The examination of the author’s ar- 
gument in this section of his work would lead us beyond 
our limits, but he shows throughout that the sovereign 
pontificate, which was first boldly asserted and assumed 
by Adrian L., grew out of the ambition of the popes, and 


on airy victual. 
insistance this delicious cate or that dainty viand tha 


and are glad to cry, Enough! 


a marvellous return of appetite and relish our bi 











We see him help himself so gravely to 
dish after dish, we hear him press on us with such kindly 


despite ourselves we are speedily surfeited with sweets, 
Yet when we have risen 
from the genial board, when we have shut the book, 
when we no longer see Mr. Osborn’s hospitable visage 
beaming on us from his place of honor in the notes, 
when we cease to hear his cheery voice pointing out the 
delicacies he has provided in our honor, we experience 


of lamb, let us say, as though we had not been 
feasted so royally. Once free from the glamour of Mr. 
Osborn’s presence we feel—and we are ready to quar- 


* The Silver Head, The Double Deceit : Comedies. By Laughton 
Osborn. New York: M. Doolady. 1867. 
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rel with ourselves for feeling it—the slightest poss. 
ble tinge of disappointment, the faintest possible Sus: 
picion that perhaps he has not dared to be as funny ag 
he can. Indeed, an ill-natured critic—and the majority 
of critics, we fear, are ill-natured,—an ill-natured Critic 
might say that Mr. Osborn’s long and studied repression 
of his humor has had the effect which forced inactivity 
of any faculty usually produces—has numbed it, deadened 
it, so to speak, as prolonged disuse of one’s native tongue 
will sometimes end in entire forgetfulness. Mr, Osborn, 
he might tell us, has become so accustomed to the state. 
ly language of Melpomene that he finds himself unable 
to fashion the sprightlier accents of Thalia. His twelye 
tragedies have proved too much for his seven comedies, 
Malignity might even go so far as to suggest that be. 
tween his tragedies and comedies there is no essentia) 
difference at all, except in the accident of their termina. 
tions, the chance that his heroes may or may not survive 
the dreary wilderness of blank-verse through which the 
author unfeelingly dragsthem. The only wonder is, thig 
dyspeptic grumbler might continue, that so many of 
them do survive—that Mr. Osborn is able to have any 
comedies at all! But these peevish aspersions we can 
easily and triumphantly refute. We have only to point 
to that fine stroke of wit in Act iv., Sc. 2, of The Silvep 
Head, where Oscar Ferguson tells Meddleham, 
——‘ we want no meddlers here, 

Whether their Hams be Middle hams or Meddles ;” 
or the rare fantastic humor of Oscar’s invocation to the 
stars, Act v., Sc. 2: 
“* Ye stars! which are the poetry of heaven,’ 

As writes some great ass—Byron, I believe— 

Though one and all, comprised the planets seven, 

Look more like fish-scales shining through « sieve ;” 
or the delicate irony wherewith the same personage, 
who is decidedly the wit as well as the heavy villain of 
the play, makes his scornful final exit, Act v., Se. 3: 
“Turns to Manfred.|—Pray don’t forget the Muses— 
, nor to add 7 
: Cupid and Pryche to your classic groups, 
“Sir IL, [who has been regarding him with more and more 
indignation |— 

Or say, have Power to cut him Satan, sneering 
Over the joys of Adain with his Eve, 
“Ose, [bowing to Sir we, 
Adam had no fool-unele, T believe,”— 

we have only to point to such passages as these to prove 
that Mr. Osborn has a correct appreciation of the de- 
mands of comedy,that he is of those who believe “as 
gouk is sometimes not out of place in a comic paper,” To 
be sure it may be objected that these are not very good 
jokes ; and indeed we must admit, in the words of Lamb's 
,| cautious approval of Barry Cornwall, that “ Ben Jonson 
has said worse things (possibly) and (certainly) b-b-better.” 
Muis, que voulez-vous? A joke isa joke, and if we are 
unable to detect the more subtle strokes of our author's 
satire, we should not blame him for our stupidity, We 
;| should remember that critics are, according to competent 
-| authority, only half-educated idiots at best, whom the 
-|} author is not bound to furnish with brains to compre 
hend him. 
Yet with all our disposition to do Mr. Osborn justice, 
to ascribe all shortcomings rather to ourselves than to 
f} him, we are dimly conscious that there is something 
wanting, that his comedies are not exactly all our fancy 
painted them or that we wish to believe them, We fear 
it must be conceded that neither The Silver Head nor The 
Double Deceit is altogether so brilliant as that comedy of 
Sheridan’s which Byron pronounced the best in the lar 
guage ; we are apprehensive that very few of our enter 
prising managers would venture to put either on the 
stage, or if they did, they would probably repent it in 
sackcloth and ashes. Why this is so it would not be 
t| easy tosay. In outward appearance these comedies af 
like most other comedies ; the acts are properly divided 
into scenes wherein various characters come and go and 
talk considerably, sometimes swear and occasionally 


» 
3 


more villanous, the old mena great deal older, the lovers 
very much spoonier, and the walking-gentlemen more 
t | incessant walkers than in any other comedy we ever hed 
the pleasure to see or read or hear of. Yet somehow 
they fail to excite that unflagging interest we feel in 
London Assurance or The Rivals; despite that amazing 
fidelity to nature which Mr. Osborn shows in his deline®- 
tion of Baltimore society, where as everybody knows 
conversation in the best circles is chiefly conducted 
in blank-verse, with occasional divergences into rhyme, 
tlwe fear The Silver Head if produced to-morrow 
the metropolitan stage would yield in attractivenes 
to either 7'he Black Crook or the Japanese jugglers. Noi 
for want of interest in the plot; coustructiveness js no! 
Mr. Osborn’s weak point, and the plot of Zhe Silver Hea. 














is very fairly evolved, though its five acts might be je 
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diciously boiled down into three. We will sketch it 
priefly: Manfred Ferguson falling absurdly in love with 
Helen Mattison, a poor seamstress employed in the house 
of his uncle, Sir Harry Ferguson, is egged on by his 
prother Oscar to seduce her, to the end that his indignant 
uncle may disown him and install Oscar in his place of 
favorite and heir apparent. Manfred, carried away by 
passion, despite the sage counsels of his friend Theodore 
Vincent, a charming combination of the bore and prig, and 
his cousin Sybil Vernon, persuades Helen to consent to an 
assignation ; but waiting for her at her father’s door, sees 
his Silver Head through a chink in the shutters, is smitten 
by remorse and marries her. Sir Harry, of course, storms, 
relents, and blesses them in approved histrionic style, on 
the opportune interference of Ralph Meddleham, the fa 
piliar returned Californian, who proves Helen to be of 
gentle birth, distantly allied to Sir Harry, and makes her, 
moreover, heir to his fabulous wealth. Oscar is igno- 
miniously kicked down stairs, Sybil and Vincent pen- 
sively consent to make each other happy, and the curtain 
drops on a grand tableau of villany foiled, virtue trium- 
phant, blue fire, and bliss. The materials are not new 
and many of the scenes are superfluous, but the plot is 
jn the main worked out with considerable skill. The 
fault lies chiefly in the dialogue, which, if the author 
were not Mr. Osborn, we should say was extremely vapid 
and dull; as it is, we fear it displays too much of that 
att which consists in hiding art—its wit is entirely too 
subtle for ordinary apprehension. What we like best 
about the play is the skill with which the author intro- 
duces himself every now and then to explain the situa- 
tion, after the manner of the ancient Greek chorus, in a 
sort of Pindaric-Whitmanish metre like this: 


“They move diagonally 
Across the scene, arm in arm ; and Oscar, 
At the moment, comes out from his hiding-place, and 
follows 
Them cautiously, yet near enough to hear 
The final words” (Act tii., Se. 3). 
This is very fine. Indeed, the choruses contain some 
of the best poetry in the book, Here is another which 
is quite touching in its pathos ; 


“Ve already holds her hand 
In his left hand, and at these expressions of endear- 
ment, 


Each of which is tenderer in tone than the one that pre- 
cedes it, 
He passes his right arm round her waist, 
And presses her to him,” 


The Double Deceit has all the beauties and blemishes of 
its companion comedy, ‘The plot, as the author states in 
a note, is founded on the XY Vth Novel of Bandello, who 
has furnished inspiration to many a dramatist before, 
Shakespeare's Romeo and Julict, Much Ado about Noth- 
ing and Jirelfth Night, Massinger’s Picture, Fletcher's. 
Maid of the Mill and Triumph of Death, Marston’s Won- 
der of Women, and mad Nat, Lee’s Sophonisha are among 
those which owe their arguments to the joyous Bishop of 
Agen. The story of Te Double Deceit has been already 
dramatized in Marston’s Jnsutiate Countess, of which it 
forms the under-plot, the main one being taken from the 
IVth Novel of Bandello. This is a mean production, 
however, a contemptible compound of filth and fustian 
Which Marston’s admirers have been fain to father 
on some obscure scribbler named William Barksted, 
and to which Mr. Osborn's comedy is every way su- 
perior, The story, which is drawn with all Ban- 
dello’s customary warmth of coloring and _ closely 
followed in the play, is briefly this: Two Venetian 
gentlemen at feud and hating each other with a proper 
Venetian hatred marry two bosom friends and straight- 
way fall in love with each other’s wives, who, acting in 
concert, to teach them a lesson, pretend encouragement 
and appoint a meeting in their respective boudoirs. 
Their houses adjoining, they simply exchange rooms and 
ech receives her errant husband in the dark. In the 
heantime the Doge’s nephew, Aloise Foscari, attempting 
to scale the balcony of the handsome widow Gismonda 
Moro, of whom he is enamored, falls and is sorely 
Wounded, but to save her honor drags himself as far as 
the doorsteps of one of our amorous spouses, where he is 
found by the captain of the watch. He, like a vigilant 
guardian, straightway arrests the two I/usband-Lovers, 
Who are charged with the supposed murder and clapped 
into jail, their wives meanwhile escaping under cover of 
the night to their respective homes. Of course it is a 
tine days’ wonder in Venice that the two inveterate foes 
thould be caught under such suspicious circumstances in 
tach other’s bedchambers; but the hapless gentlemen 
themselves, mad with shame and rage at the apparent 
frailty of their wives, desire only death, and, making 

iends in their extremity, agree to accuse themselves 
ofFoscari’s murder. He meanwhile recovers and, still con- 
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cerned for his mistress’s honor, proclaims that his wounds 
were received in an attempt to rob her dwelling. On 
a similar touching incident, it may be remembered, 
hinges the interest of the Dangerous Game acted at Wal- 
lack’s last winter. Affairs look rather complicated, when 
the three women who have caused all the mischief op- 
portunely step in to undo it, and everything is explained 
satisfactorily to everybody. Here, again, the pilot is far 
better than the dialogue, which is characterized by a cer- 
tain placid diffuseness that, in another writer, we might 
be tempted to call prolix stupidity. Occasionally Mr, 
Osborn seems to become faintly conscious of this, and 
to make feeble attempts at condensation by omitting a 
line here and there for (as he cheerfully remarks) the 
stage ; but his efforts might very judiciously be extended, 
and the farther the better. For instance, if, as we have 
said of Ze Silver Icad, the five acts were boiled down 
into three, the three strained into one, and the one 
carefully evaporated, the improvement might seem, to a 
“cavilling disposition,” perceptible and immense, As it 
is, the play drags in places. The best scene is, perhaps, the 
third of the second act, where Gismonda’s maid tries to 
persuade her to receive Aloise in her balcony. ‘The solilo- 
quy with which it begins is unusually good, especially 
the lines, 
“Ah, Aloise! Aloise! here, 
Here, here already all the words of love 
That thou canst send me in my brain are stirring.” 


The same exuberant wit which we found in the other 
comedy runs riot also in this. The following example 
will, doubtless, suflice ; the italics mark the joke: 


“ Tsot.—I hardly think, my dear, the Doge will care 
To chop two heads off ’twixt the two stone pillars 
Because they wished to choose ’twixt two down pillows.” 


The choruses, too, are quite as skilfully managed as in 
The Silver IIcad ; the stage directions are so elaborate 


study beyond the bare words of his part. Both comedies 
are, as usual, copiously adorned with notes, which add 
greatly to their interest—which are even s0 necessary to 
a correct understanding of the drama that we presume, 
in the contingency of scenic representation, they will be 
interpolated by the prompter, or possibly by the author 
himself from a proscenium box, ‘They touch on philol- 
ogy, orthotpy, grammar, architecture, history, and al- 
most everything else of which Mr, Osborn knows or 
thinks he knows anything at all; they acquaint us also 
with the important fact that he possesses more than one 
dictionary which it is his erudite wont to enrich with 
marginal references—his capacity for notes is really 
something wonderful—that he shall afterwards be una- 
ble to verify ; and, by various quotations from the orig- 
inal MS., show us how much worse it is possible for even 
Mr, Osborn to write when he tries. In a word, they are 
quite as admirable in their way as the text, and have 
the additional merit of being content to be very tolerable 
prose without pretending to be very intolerable verse. 

What Mr, Osborn chiefly lacks as a dramatist is power to 
discriminate character or depict the workings of passion, 
which is about equivalent to saying he lacks dramatic 
ability. We cannot help regretting that he should not 
have recognized this deficiency earlier, and applied his 
ability and learning in other fields, where success was to 
be commanded as well as deserved. As a novelist or 
essayist he might have done better than as a dramatist 
or poet; he could not well have done worse. He has 
spent a lifetime in chasing shadows, in industriously 
throwing away whatever opportunities he may have had 
for leaving a permanent name in American literature. 
Twenty years ago,so competent a critic as Poe gave him 
the credit of having written “ one of the best novels ofits 
kind ever written in this country,” Te Confessions of a 
Poet, and “ decidedly the best satire,” The Vision of Ru- 
beta. To be sure Poe’s critical dicta were not always re- 
liable or consistent, and 7'he Confessions of a Poet he had, 
before his personal acquaintance with Mr. Osborn, con- 
temptuously condemned; but in this instance we think 
his judgement was, in the main, correct. Mr. Osborn’s 
scholarship, he said, was extensive and thorough ; his 
critical abilities highly respectable ; his wit and imagi- 
nation deficient. And certainly 7’ he Vision of Rubeta, not- 
withstanding its pervading and repulsive coarseness, 
shows far more power and vigor of thought and expres- 
sion than any of his plays that we have seen. Yet it has 
not lived. Indeed, it is a singular proof of the complete 
oblivion into which Mr. Osborn’s name had fallen that no 
notice we have seen of his recent publications contains any 
intimation that he had ever before appeared in print— 
that he was the author of a satire which, in its brief day, 
had set half the literary folk of New York together by 
the ears. Can Mr. Osborn hope for his twelve tragedies 
and seven comedies any more auspicious fate ? 


























and #0 ample as to relieve the actor from all necessity of 





Reply to Hon. Charles G. Loring upon Reconstruction. 
By John 8S. Wright, of Mlinois.—This is a pamphlet of 
two hundred pages in answer to an elaborate essay by 
Mr. Loring, of Boston, who strove to prove the correctness 
of the straitest sect of the old Federal party, so-called, 
which seems to have taken its name from the fact that it 
denied any federal character to our government, and 
would make it a simple consolidation of all power at 
Washington. Mr. Loring’s views are those of the ex- 
treme men of this school, and he maintains that all sover- 
eignty is lodged in the general government. In order 
to prove this, he seeks to prove another thing, to wit, 
that the states get all their power by direct grant from 
the general government. If he should succeed in this he 
will have accomplished the feat which John Quincy 
Adams insisted Berkeley had performed, to wit, the con- 
clusive demonstration of something which no man in his 
senses could believe. The order of nature is that parents 
exist before their children in point of time, and until Mr. 
Loring can wipe out of history the fact that the states 
were in existence many years before the general govern- 
ment was born, his logic on this point may be read with 
admiration but not with conviction. Against these views 
Senator Wright protests, and has taken great pains to 
argue out and to illustrate the question from the founda- 
tion. His doctrines are his own and not those of any ex- 
isting party or school of politics, and his earnestness in 
showing up to his readers their truth makes his pam- 
phlet interesting to all who speculate about great political 
truths, as he insists all men should. Senator Wright’s 
doctrine, as we understand it, is briefly this: that the 
states alone are sovereign; that in forming the federal 
Constitution they parted with none of their sovereignty ; 
they invested by that instrument a newly organized set 
of common officers with the exercise of certain defined 
powers for all the states, and they agreed with each 
other, not with their common agent, the general govern- 
ment, that they would thereafter, each one, exercise its 
sovereignty within the limits set forth in the general 
Constitution; that a citizen of a seceding state is not 
guilty of treason for obeying his state, but that the state 
is guilty of breach of the compact; that there were no 
rebel citizens, nor was the war against the insurrection 
of individuals; but that the war was a war by some of 
the states, exercising their powers through the common 
agent, upon the other states to compel the latter to abide 
by the compact; that it was not a rebellion, but a war in 
the general sense, and that we have the right of con- 
querors over the whole recovered area; that the seceded 
and conquered states have lost their sovereignty; that 
Congress has no lawful power to treat of terms of recon- 
struction; that the states of the Union, acting through 
a convention, alone have this power by first restoring 
their sovereignty to the seceded states and then making 
a new compact with them; that we, as conquerors, may 
exact whatever terms we choose to lay down as condi- 
tions precedent to the restoration of sovereign powers to 
the seceded states and to a new compact. Starting with 
a doctrine of state sovereignty which would satisfy Cal- 
houn, Mr. Wrigut leads up to Mr. Sumner’s theory of 
state suicide, Our readers will see. that the views are 
novel and original and worth examination. 








Twice Taken: an Historical Romance. By Charles W. 
Hall. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1867,—\ this book jus- 
tified the expectations which some portions of the: pref- 
ace are calculated to awaken, it would have higher 
claims to the consideration of the reading public than, 
upon perusal of the subsequent pages, we are willing to 
accord it. ‘The author tells us that: 

‘*In the well-filled alcoves of Cambridge, from the writings ot 
Cartier, La Houtan, and Champlain, of Halliburton, Stewart, and 
scores of others; from the relics of the old wars found in the 
homestead of his ancestors, which has stood for nearly two cen- 
turies, he has drawn the groundwork of this story.” 

We regret to be unable to predict for the writings of 
their descendant one tithe of the existence which has 
been so happily vouchsafed to the home of his “ ances- 
tors.” The special qualifications which Mr. Hall appears 
to possess for romance writing consist in a slight knowl- 
edge of the language of some now nearly extinct Indian 
tribes, a familiar acquaintance with many of the local- 
ities he mentions, and a capacity for weaving a plot as in- 
extricably complicated as a Chinese puzzle, and about as 
much worth the trouble of unfolding. The Indian of fiction 
is fairly represented in the person of White Bear, and Cu- 
benic is sketched with fidelity and spirit. Poor little Rosa- 
lie is very interesting, but inferior to Eulalie, and the most 
remarkable character in the book is that of Du Thet, who 
is a strange combination of priest, missionary, warrior, 
and sorcerer ; who, while watchirg beside the bier of a 
dead Indian, performs strange incantations in the forest 
with “incense and wild gums,” and the additional help 
of antique lamps ; who causes the spirit of the dead man 
to arise and, assuming the form he bore in life, to speak 
to Eulalie and himself; and who subsequently calls up 
a still more potent spirit, who utters vague predictions, 
and departs leaving on the dead man’s breast a cedar 
casket banded with gold, and containing tliree tiny 
arrows feathered with the plumes of humming-birds and 
tipped with jasper. What is perhaps most noticeable in 
the book is the reckless use of Indian words, introduced 
without any apparent reason in the course of long sen- 
tences, and accompanied by a translation which the 
author obligingly places at the foot of the page; doubt- 
less the whole sentence might in some instances be ren- 
dered in the language of the aborigines without prejudice 
to the story, but it is decidedly a bore to find (as on page 
22) eight words which nee \ translation in the course of 
twelve lines. This, however, the author doubtless intends 
partially to account for when he says : 


“He has tried to tell this story as it should be told—in words 
redolent with the resinous fragrance of the forest air; passionate 











as the lives and characters of the races they strive to poriray, 
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musical with the ripple of wayes, the swaying af boughs, the rush 
of gliding canoes, the many sounds of the forest; terrible and 
solemn with the strang pacsions of mortals, the strife of warring 
en and raging elements, the mystery of the soul's existence 
after death,” 


It certainly requires powerful language for all this, and 
the white man tiay be pardoned for calling in * Big In 
dian” to help him, ee 

In justice to the author we must state that this is his 
first production, and as he assures us that his aim is to 
entertain the reader, we must take the will for the deed, 


Neighbors’ Wives. By J. T. Trowbridge. Boston : Lee & 
Shepard, 1867,—Lf upon this novel, as it was currently 
reported, hung the fate of Northern Lights, in the same 
way as, according to Mr. Charles Reade, that of Ze Ar- 
gosy did upon his novel, the untimely end of Mr, Gil- 
more’s latest magazine experiment is comprehensible, 
Mr. Trowbridge has fun in him, for he has shown it in 
previous works, notably in his Coupon Bonds ; and indeed 
there is some in Neighbors’ Wives, though by no means as 
much as its author supposes and as he tried with painful 
assiduity and apparentness to get into it, 

The best part of the book is its plot, which, though 
slight and recalling Miss Edgeworth’s Moral Tales, is not 
without originality. A feud arises between a miserly old 
woman and her henpecked husband, parties of the first 
part, and their next-door neighbors, a very moral carpen- 
ter with a worthless, pretty, vain wife, parties of the sec- 
ond part, to the great humiliation of the parties of the first 
part. The vanity and silliness of Faustina, the pretty 
wife, aided by the machinations of a faded Tittlebat 'Tit- 
mouse, impel that lady to spend upon some worthless 
jewellery fifty dollars which her husband had with great 
difficulty obtained to complete the tale of a debt upon 
which his business depended. Fearing his wrath, when 
the discovery is made, Faustina steals from the hoard of 
her miserly neighbor the sum wherewith to restore her 
husband’s fund. The theft is traced, apparently, to the 
husband, who, however, ascertains his wife’s guilt, but 
determining, in obedience to her cowardly importunities, 
to become the vicarious scape-goat of her crimes, is tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to five years’ confinement in the 
state prison. In consequence, his mother,a Dickenish old 
lady, dies under the agitation, and remorse overtakes the 
miserly lady for the gratification of her vengeance when 
she discovers that her victim was innocent. But more 
efficient aid had come in the person of Abel Dane’s foster 
sister, who had loved him and been driven from the house 
when he married his silly wife, and who now, coming to 
him in his trial, ascertained the wife’s guilt, proved it, 
got accusers, judge, and jury to memorialize the gov- 
ernor, obtained from that functionary the liberation of 
Abel, whom she can now inform of his wife’s having pro- 
cured a divorce on the score of his conviction, and, finally, 
being absolved from her own engagement, marries Abel, 
who on the last page enters with her “ the path of blessed- 
ness into which the devious ways of difliculty and the 
sometimes dark ways of duty had led them.” 

Such is the framework which Mr. Trowbridge has 
padded with some good, some bad, and gome indifferent 
humor, most of it having connection with Mrs. Prudence 
Apjohn, the miserly cooper’s wife, who is the fac-simile 
of the miserly farmer's wife in Coupon Bonds, and her 
meek husband John. Some of the fun, however, is asso- 
ciated with Tasso Smith (Titmouse), a cheap village Lo- 
thario, whose character inspires the reader's disgust less 
for him than far the taste which could lead any one to 
create and dwell upon it. One marked characteristic of 
Mr. Trowbridge’s sprightlineas savors of rustic news- 
papers and schoolboys’ compositions, A razor, for in- 
stance, is ‘the tonsorial implement ;” an ugly girl who 
has put her apron over her head “ uncovers her interest- 
ing lineaments” and “ permits her frizzled head and one 
corner of her corrugated countenance to be uncovered ;” 
of Mrs. Prudence Apjohn, being impatient, we are told: 

“*] shall fly!’ she repeatedly informed the deliberate universe. 

. . +» The wings were not yet grown, however, with which 
that massy female was to perform the threatened aérial excur- 
sion, She was by no means a volatile animal. The consequence 
was that when at last John's doleful physiognomy ap eared com 
ing through the gate. the solid housewife atti rravitated 
as near the planet as any unfledged biped on its surface ;’— 
and, finally, of this same couple, Jolin having fainted in 
the extremity of his remorse, we read : 

“ Anxiously and tenderly broad-bosomed Prudence bent over 
him, looking for ‘some sign.’ 

“<Tf you love me, John, apit in my face,’ she entreated him, 

“John did not grant this expressive token of endearment, 

Mr. Trowbridge ia capable of so much better work 
than this that we regret extremely that he should have 
insulted the public with a novel in all points of execu 
tion ao disereditable to himeel f, 


Woodward's Record of Horticulture, Fiited hy Andrew 

AS. Fuller, New York : Geo, Hd BOW. Woodward IN] 

=ln this gountry, Where the prospect of tiaking a rapid 
fortune by trade or speculating naturally induces pe 
many to embark ia mereantile pursitita, it is fortunate 
that a eounterbalancing attraction ia to be found in the 
peculiar advantages offered by soil and elimate for all 
agricultural purposes, Every year people of moderate 
capital are led away from the unhealthy life of the cities 
to find in the cultivation of the ground an occupation at 
once agreeable and remunerative, With the increased 
attention given to fruit-raising comes such a decided 
increase in the number of books published on that and 
kindred subjects that the seeker after information is quite 
bewildered, With a view, under these circumstances, to 
give a helping hand, Messrs. Woodward have determined 
to issue yearly a Record of Horticulture. 

The present volume, edited by Mr, Fuller, contains 
discriminating notices of all new publications relating 
to the garden or the farm, and gives short but clear de- 
scriptions of such new varieties of fruits and flowers as are 
worthy of remark, and some exceedingly useful instruc- 
tion to amateurs. Mr. Fuller furnishes some very sensi- 
ble reflections concerning the advantages of horticultural 
occupation for women, and pertinently asks: “ Is it less 
noble than sitting idle or waiting upon custoniers in some 
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close, half-stifling shop in a eity or plying the needle for 
sixteen hours a day for seareely enough to keep soul and 
hody as partners fora few years?’ The litthe book is 
nicely hound and printed, andif in the contents of the 
successive volumes a suflicient variety ean be maintained, 
they will form a useful addition to any library, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ARCH.ZOLOGICAL FILTH. 


To THE EprtTor oF THE RounD TABLE: 

Str: Suffer a word of friendly expostulation respect- 
ing your having (unwittingly, I hope) admitted into the 
columns of THE RounD TABLE an advertisement tending 
to promote the sale of a book which it is next to impossi- 
ble to read without its defiling, the mind. I refer to a 
work illustrative of the obscenities of certain idolatrous 
acts of worship among pagan nations. It is stated to be 
“a most important contribution to archeological science ;” 
but surely it were better for mankind to remain for ever 
ignorant of much that is past than that the moral atmos- 
phere should be contaminated by lovers of the antique 
disinterring from the grave of paganism the putrescent 
body of the idol Priapus. 

What benefit can a knowledge of the disgusting 
practices of the heathen confer on any one? Can it en- 
noble the soul’ Can it purify the imagination? Will it 
elevate the taste? Is it calculated to cherish in us the 
love of the beautiful ?. May we hope that it will subdue 
the baser passions of our nature? Are we to believe 
that it will fit the mind for intercourse with the virtuous 
on earth or render it capable of holding communion with 
heaven? Have the disseminators of such knowledge 
themselves experienced that it has raised them above the 
influence of sensuality and created in them a yearning 
after all that is chaste and spiritual and God-like? It 
not, then in the name of all that is sacred to the best 
interests of humanity, I ask why are such works allowed 
to be published, or, having been surreptitiously pub. 
lished, why do they receive the sanction of the public 
press ? 

The despot who deluges the earth with blood, and 
offers upon the reeking altar of his ambition the mangled 
bodies of his fellow-men, deserves and receives the exe- 
cration of his contemporaries and posterity brands his de 
tested name with disgrace. Howbeit, the soothing hand 
of time wipes away the widow's tears, and the fatherless 
forget their misery. But the obscene writer who, by 
means of the virus of sensual thoughts and pictures, 
poisons the mind, commits an evil of which it is impossi- 
ble to estimate either the magnitude or the duration. 
He is guilty of an irreparable wrong, a wrong which 
nothing can palliate and whieh ho tears of regret can 
ever wash away, A wounded spirit may be healed and 
a great grief be made a great blessing, but who ean ex 
tract from the mind the poison of an iinpure thought 
vil, alas! finds too ready a weleome within wa, and a 
thought that is cherished lasa moulding influence on the 
chaftacter, We besome what our thoughta are, Aw ¢ 
man thinketh in hia heart, aoinhe” (Prov, xxiii?) Move 
over, Hob Only is it true that “Jn the place where the tree 
Julleth, theve it shall lie” (Weel, ¥i, 8), but in the direction 
in Whigh the tree eaneth ao it will fall, It behooves us, 
therefore, most carefully to wateh the dnelination of our 
souls, and jealously to guard ourselves and each other 
against anything that would warp us towards evil, 

In the burning of the 400,000 manuseript volumes in 
the library at Alexandria there were, unquestionably, 
many valuable works destroyed ; but lam strongly dis- 
posed to the belief, that did we know the contents of 
every book then reduced to ashes, we should see in that 
conflagration more reasons for thankfulness than for re- 
gret, Would that every corrupting work could be de- 
stroyed in like manner. We do not need acquaintance 
with the impure, It is a curse; and to some it is the 
curse of their lives, They have “eyes full of adultery ” 
(2 Peter ii. 14), an adulteress ever before their eyes, 
and their whole being is debased by the enslaving do- 
minion of a prurient imagination. How many of such 
would gladly give their right hand or their right eye to 
have again the pure minds of children; and how many, 
too, in utter despair of ever escaping from the vile 
tyranny of sensualism, plunge madly into the vortex of 
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evil, and die anathemativing those who have heen the 
cause of their ruin! 

lt is in vain that archmwologists tell us they ave jy 
recording the history of our race, We eannot allow any 
ea or justification of men doing that which inflicts gq 
injury on their fellows, Instruction in evil that is dg 
filing cannot be necessary to our well being," Ceay, 
my son, to hear the dustruction that eauseth thee to epp 


Srom the words of knowledge,” is the advice of the wisest 


~ 


of men (Prov, xix, 27); and concerning the idolatroys 
practices of the heathen God has elsewhere said, * Tyhg 
heed to thyself that thou be not snared by following them, 

. and that thou enquire not after their gods, saying, 
TIow did these nations serve their gods? even so will T do 
likewise” (Deut, xii, 80), Not merely was all idolatry 
forbidden, but also all enquiry respecting its aboming 
tions. “ /tisa shame even to speak of those things whieh 
are done of them in seeret” (ph. v. 12). 

I am, dear sir, yours most sincerely, 
GEO, WASHINGTON Moony, 


eee 


Lonpon, May 3, 1867. 

[We publish this letter out of respect for our corre- 
spondent, notwithstanding our fear that he advertises the 
objectionable work more effectually than we did. Mr, 
Moon’s implication that we were quite ignorant of the 
contents of the book is an accurate one, although it must 
be admitted that its title is calculated to suggest enquiry, 
and we might, with propriety, have scrutinized the mat- 
ter more closely. It is, however, 80 much a matter of 
course to expect none other than respectable advertise. 
ments from respectable publishers that an inadvertence 
of the sort may, perhaps, be accounted as excusable as it 
is rare.—Epb. RouNnD TABLE. 


“LITERARIANA, 


A Goon deal of interesting information about foreign 


journalism chances just now to be given by various of our 


English contemporaries. Concerning its condition in 
Great Britain 7/2 (London) Publishers’ Circular makes 
an abridgement from the report contributed to the Paris 
Exposition catalogue by Mr. Charles Alston Colling, 
brother of Wilkie Collins and author of that delightful 
book, A Cruise upon Wheels. Of newspapers Mr. Collins 
makes this enumeration : 


London daily papers, . . 21 Magazines, etc, . . 

“weekly ge’ . 28 Law journals, . or 33 
. illustrated “ . - 6 Medical . ‘: ‘ . 5 1] 

“class a . 86 Politicaland general reviews 34 

** Jocal by . 36 Agricultural. ° ° a 
Provincial “=~, 650) “Scientific and philosophical 70 
Welsh a . 43 Art. : i oS 6 ae 
Manx ee : Mechanical. eel 12 
Scotch —— . 140 Edueational . P ‘ % 
Irish so . 125 Juvenile . i 


Commercial aa . 67 Light and miscellanous, 137 
The 52 children’s publications are entirely the growth 
of the last thirty years, before which time such literature 
was unthought of, and they are not only of all forms and 
styles, but are adapted to all ages, some being designed 
for mere infants. ‘The trade journals, too, have reached 
a number such as might seem incomprehensible on this 
side the water, there being separate papers for the baker, 
grocer, oilman, draper, ironmonger, chemist, pawnbroker, 
and anti-tobacconist. ‘Two of the journals, Zhe Tailor 
and The Whip, were the subjects of an interesting art 
cle in a late number of 7'he Athenaum, which describes 
the former as an old and well established publication, 
but highly excited and warlike by reason of present trade 
agitations, Among its advertisements, not the only one 
of a literary character, is the statement that two thow 
sand tailors are “ wanted to be subscribers to a new 
edition of poems by John King (the Tailor-Poet).” The 
Whip, reports the writer, ‘‘ really is a very creditable 


journal,” with leading articles of whieh the first is Mr. 


Bright at Birmingham, while in others various forms of 
oppressions by trades unions are diseountenanced and 
very good counsel is given to cabman and omnibus-con- 
ductora, and there is even some smooth sentimental 
poetry on The Cabman’a Badge. A> paper for engine 
drivers, we learn, is soon to be added to this list. 

A valuable chapter of the history of one kind of these 
class journals is contributed to 7Tiihnery's Literary Record 
by Me. Theodore Kiister, the journals in question being 
devoted to typographical literature, and being twenty in 
number, The firet publication of this kind ever iestid 
was the Journal fir Ruchdnehkerhunet, oxtabliahed by De 
Heinrich Meyer at Branewick in Mid; and five years age 
there were only three—the abovesianiod, one issued id 
London, and The Typographic Advertiaes, published it 
Philadelphia by the celebrated type founding fen at b 
Johnaon & Co. and whieh ia spoken of in very conpli 
mentary terme, Dr. Meyer, it appears, was an enthusl 
ast in all imattera Connected with printing, having 
sacriliced a fortune in bis experiments upon iver: 
tious and apparatus, the resulta of which were pile 
lished in his Journal, whieh was under his edlitoraip 
for thirty years and still Maintains its position Le 
the leading continental authority on these puljeet 
The typographical journals now existing are 6 in hing 
land and Scotland, 5 in the United States (3 in New 
York, 2 in Philadelphia), 8 in Germany, and one 
each published at Vienna, Berne, Paris, Madrid, Prague, 
and Basle, eae 

One of the publications included in the English lit 
The Newspaper Press, an exquisitely printedsiwel? 
page monthly which it is impossible to praise too hig oH 
and which is correctly described in its own words a8 Pe 
real press organ, actually devoted to, newspaper a 

; . recording newspaper history and co —- 
newspaper facts and statistics, opening up (‘)4 - od 
of communication between all classes ot newepapss ae 
ple.” To this journal also Mr. Kiister is a “_—oOr 
giving in the numbers before us chapters of 2 k wit ‘ 
of Early Continental Newspapers. ‘The first 
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them we find in The Mensenger from the Capital, publish 
ed in China long helore Clivist, which was the ergan of 
the Emperor, to whom the editor was responsible with 
jis head, and which was published daily “and computed 
to fll 800 volumes a year, although private persons were 
denied the right of inserting anything in it.” Newspa- 

ys were then for ages unheard of, the Jews having facil 
ties for public notifications in their Temple worship, the 
(reeksin the Agora, the Romans in the Porum, although 
Julius Cresar established a sort of Senate journal which 
Augustus replaced by another sheet exclusively devoted 
to the interests of Roman citizens, In the middle ages 
the public criers and the pulpits supplied the want, and we 
come upon the first bond fide newspaper in war bulle- 
tins published at Venice in 1500, and frequently repeated, 
although at irregular intervals, during several years. 
The first regularly issued weekly journal was founded in 
1605, at Frankfort, by a bookseller named Mmmel, whose 
rival, the J’rankfurter Postzcitung, commenced in 1616, 
regularly appeared for 250 years, until it succumbed last 
year to the political changes. We cannot further follow 
even as cursorily as we have thus far done Mr, Kiister’s 
exceedingly interesting history, which brings us to the 
wretched newspapers of Spain and Russia. Zhe News- 
paper Press, which seems to treat the interests of news- 
papers as exhaustively as The Athena@wn does those of 
more permanent literature, has very full news details 
from all parts of the world, including much information 
respecting American newspapers, of whose struggles for 
early news in the days before railroads, when Mr. David 
Hale inaugurated a news yacht for Ze Journal of Com- 
merce, We find a very interesting chapter in the May 
number, Occasionally it is amusingly at fault, as when 
it states Zhe 7vibune’s circulation at 5,000, and mentions 
the American News Company as a new enterprise ; but 
usually its articles on cis-Atlantic journalism are accu- 
rate, and its news more complete than we should have 
believed possible. * 

Of the distribution of newspapers on the Continent we 
find these statements from the reports made at the open- 
ing of this year: France had 336 political journals, an in- 
crease of 6 over the previous year, whereof 64 were 
printed in Paris and 272 in the provinces ; non-political 
papers and periodicals number 1,435—710 metropolitan, 
725 provincial, against 703 and 604 last year. In Ger- 
many, exclusive of Austria, the newspapers are 3,241, of 
which 747 are political, 2,494 non-political, 1,471 of them 
being published in Prussia, 266 in the kingdom of Sax- 
ony, 169 in Wiirtemberg. The general staple of the con- 
tinental news of newspapers is the arrest, fine, imprison- 
ment, or banishment.of editors or the suppression of 
their papers, there being, apparently, a revival of vigi- 
lance by the governments from Spain to Russia, and old 
laws brought to light and penalties enforced which had 
for years been regarded as dead letters. In this way, in 
Paris, the sale on the streets of La Liberté (Girardin’s) and 
LD’ Avenir National has been prohibited—a punishment 
which, if sufficiently long continued, is about equivalent 
to suppression. In France the lines are being drawn 
very close. M. Mathieu, who is an iptimate associate of 
M, Rouher, and therefore understood to represent the 
government, has offered amendments to the new press 
Jaw which include provisions that every polemical article 
shall be deposited with a government oflicial twenty-four 
hours before its publication, in order that an oflicial scribe 
may prepare an answer which is to appear in the same 
typewith and close beside it, after all which the ordinary 
punishments may still be inflicted. Other provisions of 
the new law which Zhe London dteview quotes from Les 
Debats are that every -political journal must be printed 
on just four pages, the first belonging to the editors, the 
second and third to the public, who, on paying 40¢., 80c., 
or 20e., a8 the case may be, may insert whatever they 
please, and the fourth to advertisements and the Bourse 
reports, A refusal to insert any article sent by French 
citizens of either sex is ground for legal action, while the 
printing of anything offensive subjects the editor to the 
sale penalties as the writer, So much for French free 
dom of the preas, than which the state of things in Spain, 
Russia, and ‘Vurkey seems to be, though less systematic, 
far more intolerable and precarious, 


Mn. Annan 1B. Curvrsit has published a limited edition 
of the poetical and prose writings of Mra. Anne 
Bradstreet, the wife of the old Massachusetts governor 
aid the first poet of her sex in America, The poems 
have been exactly reprinted from the second edition pub 
lished in Boston tinder her own supervision in 107K, with 
foot-Hotes Where changes were made from the Hret edition, 
HaAdMiLiOn to the poeiia Are AeVveRty-BIe pages of tiscelly 
Heouk Writings, printed for the first time from her MN, 
With & biographical introduction and fotes by Me, dohn 
larvard Hillis; also various illustrations and fae-siniles 
Of the author's MM, and of the title pages of the editions 
6f her poem printed in 1650, 1678, and 1758, ‘The vol 
ime, whieh is from the press of John Wilson & Non and 
8 uniform with the ianens of the Bradford Club, 
Will be Buieceeded, if the experiment prove successful, by 
the poems of Michael Wriggleaworth and of others of 
Our carly poets, 


THE TOURNAMENT: JOUST FIRAT, 
BEING THE RIGHT PLEASANT JOUST BETWIXT HEART AND BRAIN, 


Bright shone the lists, blue bent the skies, 
And the knights still hurried amain 

To the tournament under the ladies’ eyes, 
Where the Jousters were Heart and Brain, 


Il. 
Flourished the trumpets: entered Heart, 
_A youth in crimson and gold, 
Flourished again: Brain stood apart, 
Steel-armored, dark, and cold. 
Ill, 
Heart’s palfry caracoled gayly round, 
Heart tra-li-ra’d merrily ; 
But Brain sat still, with never a sound, 
So cynical-calm was he. 


{ 


The Round ‘Table. 


1¥; 
Hleart’s helmet-erest hore fayars three 
rom his ladye's white hand canght; 
While Brain wore a plineless casque; not he 
Or fayor gaye or sought, 
y, 
The herald blew: Heart shot a glance 
‘To find his ladye’s eye, 
But brain gazed straight ahead his lance 
‘’o aim more faithfully, 
vi. 
They charged, they struck; both fell, both bled, 
Brain rose again, ungloved, 
Heart, dying, smiled and faintly said, 
* My love to my beloved |” 
SIDNEY LANIER, 
Mr. J. R. Grnmore—whose deportment under a pecu- 
culiarly annoying and scandalous charge has been such 
as entitles him to a respectful sympathy which we regret 
to see in some quarters withheld—is at work on a new 
life of Jesus, which he entitles Our Lord in Flesh and 
Blood. 
BIRD-SONG, 
i 
Pwee! chee! twee! sings a tiny bird, 
With as sorrowful note as e’er was heard ; 
He sings in rainy weather, 
When there's no bird, save himself, will roam, 
But safely and snugly sits at home, 
And fears to stir a feather, 
Pwee! chee! twee! 
Mournful he sings ; 
And his sad melody, 
Like a drear Well-a-day ! 
Through the dim air and my dull heart rings. 
Il, 
Pwee! chee! twee! like a lone, lost wight, 
He somewhere sings in the leaves out o’ sight, 
As if all hope were dying; 
And the cold drops drip through the shivering trees 
Like tears; and anon the disconsolate breeze 
Goes sighing, to him replying. 
Pwee! chee! twee! 
Mournful he sings ; 
And his sad melody, 
Like a drear Well-a-day! 
Through the dim air and my dull heart rings. 
Ill. 
Pwee! chee! twee! Unto dole wast born? 
Art bird, or a wandering spirit forlorn, 
Of some strange fate complaining ? 
Or only a phantom-sound i’ the air, 
Voicing the gloom and the brief despair 
Felt when it’s dismally raining % 
Pwee! chee! twee! 
Mournful he sings; 
And his sad melody, 
Like a drear Well-a-day ! : 
Through the dim ai. and my dull heart rings. 
W. L, SHOEMAKER. 
ADMIRAL JouN A. DANLGREN has written the life of 
his son, Colonel Ulric Dahlgren, whose death in the futile 
dash on Richmond excited such general national anxiety. 


Dr. J. G. HoLLANpD has sufliciently recovered his usual 
health to be at work again on his poem, Autrina, said to 
be his chef @’wuvre, much of which is already in type for 
publication early in the fall. 


Mr. Groraes Henry Lewes in a letter to The Athe- 
neun makes a singular statement, which is in effect as 
follows: Messrs. Llurd & Houghton made him an offer 
about the publication in this country of his //istory of 
Philosophy, an answer to which he was obliged to deter 
because the Messrs. Appleton had been the publishers of 
his former edition and had therefore, by courtesy, a claim 
to the refusal of the present one—the latter being essen- 
tially a new work, so enlarged that while the former was 
contained in one volume and sold at 16s., this is in two 
volumes and to sell at J0s., while the alterations have been 
80 essential as to occasion a change of title. For three 
months, says Mr. Lewes, he received no answer; then on 
application to the London agent of the Messrs. Appleton 
he learned that they “ ‘considered they had a right to 
publish all future editions of [his] work without pay- 
ment,’ because ten years ago they had given the magnifi 
cent sum of £25 to secure themselves against rivals for 
the second edition,” and Mr, Lewes judges that, nolens 
volens, his publishers of the new work must be the 
Messrs. Appleton, although another house is ready to 
take and pay for the book, Such is Mr. Lewes’s story, 
but it is so difficult to credit of one of our most eminent 
representative publishing houses that we refrain from 
comment inthe assurance that an explanation is possible 
Which shall set matters in a different light, 


Dit. Livingston t’s murder, we are happy in Bee able 
to believe, Was prematurely credited, Sir Roderick 
Murchison has stiecoeded in ascertaining that the two 
Johabia tien of Whose Atithority the story rested have 
given to diffbrent people sich varying and inconsistent 
Versions As to justify the belief that the whole thing was 
a falsehood to justify their desertion of him, Moreover, 
news has reached Hagland fren Aansibar that a white 
wan has been at Tanganyika who, there is feason to be 
lieve, was none other than Livingstone, The letter 
quoted by the daily papers as confirming the worst re- 
vorts does nothing of the kind, The Haglish expedition 
in quest of him starts on the 10th of this month, 


A connesPonpEnt® of The Atheneum has shown that 
“the old story about Charles the second knighting a loin 
of beef, and thus giving origin to the Sirloin, should be 
finally consigned to the limbo of vulgar errors,” Among 
the proofs he adduces are passages from old books, one 
of which, dated 162}, speaks of ‘‘a Stloin, . , anda 
rond of beef,” and in another, 7he Abortive of an Idle 
Houre, 1620, is the expression, “ one end of a sur-loin of 
beefe called the buckler piece,” ete.—which seems to fix 
the derivation quite clearly. 


Miss JEAN INGELOW’s new volume, A Story of Doom, 
and other Poems, instead of being withheld till the fall is to 
be published this month, and will be given us by Messrs 
Roberts Bros. simultaneously with its appearance abroad. 
Among the “ other poems” are Dreams that Came True, 
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Songa of Contrast, Songa with Preludes— but one or two 
of the collection haying yet been in print, 


Lond Diinny’s recent awards of literary pensions in 
chide annual sums of £100 to Mrs, Chisholm, the writer 
and philanthropist; £100 to four daughters of the late 
Dr, Petrie, an eminent antiquary of Dublin; and £06 to 
Mr, George Cruikshank, the artist, 


Mr. Ruskin, who has by this time discharged’ his 
duties as Rede Lecturer at Cambridge, is to receive an 
honorary doctor’s degree from that University, 


M. CiHAMPOLLION-I'1GHAC, Whose death at Fontaine- 
bleau is announced by the last mail, was the oldest and 
one of the most eminent of French archwologists. Le 
was a son of the famous Egyptian translator, was the 
author of a Jarge number of archeological works, and 
editor of various rare and curious MSS. in his capacity 
of chief of the commission for organizing the archives 
of France, and was also at different periods the librarian 
to the Imperial Library and to the Chiiteau Impérial of 
lontainebleau—the latter of which positions he held at 
the time of his death. 

IANS CrristTIAN ANDERSEN'S new, that is newly 
translated, book is Out of the Lleart, Spoken to the Little 
Ones, which will probably in due time appear on this 
side the Atlantic. 


Aut HAIDER Bey, a Turkish Jitterateur, has just writ- 
ten the first tragedy that has ever appeared in the Turk- 
ish language. Its title is Ze Princess Noon, and the 
scene is laid in the time of Semiramis. 


IvAN TURGENEF—the Russian novelist whose /uthers 
and Sons is soon to be given us by Messrs. Leypoldt & 
Holt—has, in consideration of 6,000 silver roubles, writ- 
ten a novel entitled Smoke for the Messager Russe. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 





To THE EpiTor oF THE RounD TABLE: 

Sir: “Enquirer,” of your issue May 25, will find in Shakes- 

peare’s King Henry IV., part ii., act iv., scene 4, the verse— 
‘“* Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought.” 

Bithus and Bacchius were two celebrated gladiators of equal 
age and strength who, after conquering many competitors, en- 
gaged with each other and died of mutual wounds ; whence the 
proverb to express equality, ‘* Bithus contra Bacchium.” 

DA. T. 

Nassau Hatt, N. J., May 23, 1867. 


Our correspondent might have added that those classic pugilists 
are alluded to in ZZorace, Sat. I. 7— 

* Rupilf et Persi par pugnat ; uti non 
Compositus melius cum Bitho Bacchius,” 
To tHe Epiror oF Tue Rounp TABLE: : 

Sim: Can any of your readers send me the leading facts and 
dates in the lives of the following noted men, véz.; William John- 
son, of South Carolina, and Thomas ‘l'odd and Robert Trimble, 
of Kentucky—all of whom were formerly associate justices of 
the Supreme Coutt? I should also like to be briefly posted in 
regard to the history of John Rodgers, who was Secretary of the 
Navy in 1823. Very respectfully yours, 


Geoncetown, D.C., May 31, 1867. CHARLES LANMAN. 


To Tue Epitor or Tue Rounnp TasieE: 

Sin: The phrase, ‘Semel insanivimus omnes,”’ with its con- 
text, is quoted in Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, part iii, sec. 
1, mem, 1, sub, 1, and is there referred to Catullus, , : 

Will some one point out the fallacy given in Wedster’s Diction- 
ary under the word dilemma ? G. 
To tur Eprror or Tut Round TABLE: 


Sin: Will some one inform me where to find and how correctly 

to quote the line (as nearly as I can recall it)— 
‘Like Dead Sea fruit that turns to ashes on the lip”? 
Sincerely yours, Aanes 8S, M, 
BAauLtTimone, May 25, 1867. 
To tue Eprror or THe Rounp Tanur: 

Sint In Whe Atlantic Monthly for May, 1860, appeared a Threno- 
dia addressed to Alfred Tennyson, PL, tn re gone to Verses of his 
ona late Event in England. What verses of Tennyson's are here 
referred to? [find nothing in his collected works on the death 
of Macaulay, which appears to be the subject of the above-men- 
tioned Threnodia. As anything of Tennyson’s must be worth 
preservation, if only as a literary curiosity, perhaps some of your 
correspondents will be able to furnish a copy of these verses, and 
you will oblige me by giving them a place in Notes and Quertes. 

Respectfully, J. B, 

Lewiston, Maine, May 28, 1867. 

To tar Borrorn of Tap Rounp Tanne! 

fini Tn answer to the enquiry of a correspondent in your paper 
fs to the origin of the saying, “Semel insaniyimis ompes,” I 
would stigvect that it may be found in the firet Eclogue of Man- 
tidtitis, an Htalianh Latin poet Who lived a good many years Ago, 

Dr. Johnson Was one offered ten eulheas to tell Whefiee this 
FAying Was taken, bit cotld Hot doit, Bo Boswell says 

; Yours trily, H. 8D, 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
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COLCGATE’S AROMATIC VECETABLE 
SOA 


A superior TOILET SOAP, prepared from refined VEGETABLE 
Ors, in combination with GLiycerting, and especially designed 
for the use of LADIES and for the NURSERY. Its perfume is 
exquisite, and its Washing properties unrivalled. For sale by all 
Druggists. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


Messrs. Kaldenberg & Son, the oldest and most 
extensive manufacturers in the United States, who received the 
First MEDAL at the American Institute, 1865, are the only Ameri- 
can exhibitors at the Paris Exposition of the celebrated Spiegel 
Meerschaum Pipes, Cigar-holders, and Amber Works. 

Monvgrams, Portraits, etc., cut to order from this fine material, 
which no other house has or keeps for sale. 

N.B.—All our goods are stamped, warranted to color well, and 
satisfaction givenornosale. Repairing, Boiling, etc., in superior 
style, 

*,* Send for Circular, | 


We are next to Broadway, 4 and 6 John 
Street, Up-Stairs, First Floor. 
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THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT-| 
ERARY REFERENCE, 


Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec- | 
turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have | 


any Literary Commissions to be executed. | 


The Bureau Undertakes: 


L—TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL- 
LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES. 


Il.—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, | 


AND TO SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS. 
IIIl.—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENDEAVOR TO 


PROCURE THEIR PUBLICATION, | 


IV.—TO FURNISH CRITICISMS TO YOUNG OR INEXPERI- 
ENCED AUTHORS ON SUCH MANUSCRIPTS AS THEY 
MAY SUBMIT TO THE BUREAU, INDICATING DE- 
FECTS, AND GIVING IMPROVING SUGGESTIONS FOR 
WRITING FOR REVIEWS OR MAGAZINES, OR PRE- 
PARING BOOKS. 


V.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU- 
MENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULARS 


IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING THE SAME | has the genius and learning and brilliancy of the higher order of 


WHEN DESIRED. 


VI.—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EN- 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS. 


VII.—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AR- 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS. 


VIII.—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 
ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 
PARIS, AND LONDON. 


IX.—TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 


PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCH | 


FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS. 


X.—TO PROVIDE SHORT-HAND WRITERS TO TAKE 
DOWN ADDRESSES, SERMONS, JUDGES’ CHARGES, 
ETC., EITHER BEFOREHAND, FROM PRIVATE DIC- 
TATION, OR ON PUBLIC DELIVERY. 


The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Commission 
és undertaken. The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 
the actual service rendered. 


All Commissions should be addressed to 


The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Lecturers and Lyceums invited to put themselves in communi- 
cation with the Bureau. Charge for entering name, $1. 





A Box of that Fine French Note Paper 
(5 quires) initialed for one dollar at 
KIRBY’S;' 


633 Broadway, New York. 
Orders by mail. 





The American Navy—Our National Military 
System—The Iron-Clads, names, guns, men, pay, navy-yards, 
etc., compared with Foreign Iron-Clads now in service, in June 
No. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Interesting and instructive. 


| 
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PARTS I. AND Il. 

NOW READY, PRICE % CENTS EACH. 
Unabridged American Reprint of Dr. William Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible. 
CONTAINING THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
EDITED BY 
PROFESSOR H. B. HACKETT, D.D., AND MR. 
EZRA ABBOT, A.M. 





This important work is now being published in monthly parts 
(of which there will be about thirty), medium 8vo size, each con- 
taining 112 pages, and profusely illustrated. The terms of sub- 
scription, including postage in the United States, are as follows; 


Single part, : : . ‘ . ide, 
Six parte (in advance), . . ° - $125 
Twelve parts (in advance), ° . ‘ 8 00 


The price and mode of publication enable all to obtain this 


| useful work, Clergymen, Studenta, Teachers, and othera are in- 


| vited to act as agents, and will receive a liberal comminsion, 
Address direct to the Publishers, 


HURD & HOUCHTON, 


459 Broome Street, New York, 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


The Publishers’ Circular (Philadelphia), 


“Tt is certainly the best thing of the kind ever attempted in 
this country, and should be encouraged by all who have any taste 
in literature.” 


The Richmond Examiner. 





“This paper combines all the piquancy and variety of the best 
| weeklies with the dignity and learning which belong to a quar- 
| terly review. We have no hesitation in expressing the opinion 

that it is the best literary paper, in all senses, published in the 
| whole of the United States.” 


The New York Times. 
| ‘““Trre RounD TABLE has become such a weekly journal as has 
| been for a long time needed in the United States—a journal which 


| London weeklies, and which, at the same time, has the spirit and 
the instincts of America,” 


The Anglo-American Times (London). 


| ‘*Itcomes nearer to the standard of excellence attained by the 
| chief London weeklies than the New York daily press does to that 
| of the leading London dailies. Itis characterized by the strongest 
| and freest expression of truth ; commenting without fear on social, 


| political, and moral delinquencies.” 
Trubner’s Literary Record (London). 


“THe NEw YorK Round TaBte is the best literary paper pub- 
lished in the United States. It is independent, outspoken, free 
from anything like favoritism, and we believe totally inaccessible 
to corrupt influences ; its warm advocacy of international copy- 
right and its denunciations of really indecent literature deserve 
special acknowledgment.” 


The Bookseller (London). 


“THE RounpD TABLE is edited with an amount of good taste 
and elegance by no means common in the United States.” 


The London Review. 


“THe RounD TABLE is making the most praiseworthy efforts 
to elevate the tone of literary criticism and of independent and 
healthy writing throughout the States.” 


The Cleveland (0.) Herald. 


“Tt is the best exponent of cultivated American thought that 
has yet appeared among the weekly press. It is a literary (in the 
best sense of the term) and critical journal of which no American 
of taste need be ashamed, and, in the light of our past literary his- 
tory, that is saying a good deal.” 


The Charleston (S. C.) Mercury. 


‘“*This periodical has, by its manly and independent criticism 
and fearless advocacy of the true as opposed to the false, and 
realities as opposed to conventional shams, established itself 
firmly in public opinion as our most successful weekly review ; 
while the ability of its corps of contributors confirms the good 
feeling which its vigordus and anti-Philistine spirit has generally 
excited.” 

The Norfolk Virginian. 


“THE ROUND TABLE is beyond all question the freshest, most 
vigorous, independent, and national journal in this country. 
Bold in its criticism of art and literature, sound in its ethics, yet 
fearless in exposing and rebuking both social and literary vices 
and wrongs, it is read and quoted by the more cultivated classes 
of America and England, its pages being adorned by contributions 
from the best writers in both countries. Taz Rounp TAB.ez is 
in this country what 7he Atheneum and Saturday Review are in 
the London circles—the medium of expression for the most re- 
fined literary taste.” 


The Columbia (Tenn.) Herald, 


“This is, beyond comparison, the best literary paper ever 





20 cents. 


printed in America,” 


——SS Se 
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SEASONABLE NEW _ BOOKS. 


TO BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN JUNE: 


1. ARussian Novel--Fathers and Sons, Trans. 
lated from the Russian of Ivan Sergheievitch Turgenef, By 
Eugene Schuyler, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

The publishers would state that this work has been issueq 
upon its literary merits, without regard to the fact of its 
being, in some sense, a “curiosity.’’ Purely as a nove] 
they believe it fit to rank with the best productions of ont 
time. As a picture of Russian life and institutions it, of 
course, possesses more value than any work yet published 
in America, 

Il. Critical and Social Essays. Reprinted from ty, 
New York Nation, 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

Some of the most valuable and successful books recently 
issued in England have consisted of essays reprinted from 
the high-toned critical and literary weekly newspapers 
which have hitherto been almost peculiar to that country, 
The publishers present this volume, composed from ay 
Atmerican journal which the firet scholars of the country 
have thought worthy to rank with The Spectator, The fy. 
aminer, and The Saturday Review tn the fall avsurance that 
it will obtain, as it deserves, equal favor and equal perma 
nence with the English reprints of the same deseription, 
The Nation's staf! of contributors embraces so many diy. 
tinguished names in our literature that a dull or worthlong 
collection could scarcely be made from the files of the 
paper, 


The Man with the Broken Ear, Tranelated 


from the French of Edmond About, 12mo, cloth, $1 50, 


One of those peculiar novels based on scientific theories 
in which M, About has been distinctively successful, The 
chief feature of the book is a very humorous though philo- 
sophical illustration of the fact that when a man dies he will 
be apt to find it more comfortable to remain dead than tofre- 
turn to life fifty years after his demise, The speculation in 
natural science, on which the story is founded, is more inter. 
esting in itself, more elaborately developed, and more enter- 
taining in its supposed consequences than in any other of M, 
About’s books. Another equally interesting feature is a 
humorous contrast of the spirit of the Napoleonic era with 
that of the present age, The whole book is written in M, 
About’s best vein. 

Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price, 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 


451 Broome Street, New York, 


How to Talk to Ladies. By Mrs. Ceorgo 
Washington Wyllys. Hints to Young Gentlemen, which may be 
useful, in June No. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 20 cents. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY MISS INGELOW. 


A Story of Doom, and Other Poems. By Jean 
Ingelow. 

The publishers take pleasure in announcing for immediate pub- 
lication, under a special arrangement with the author, an entirely 
new and hitherto unpublished collection of poems by Miss Inge- 
| low. 


Now ReEaApy: 


A Painter’s Camp. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 1 vol. 
16mo, price $1 50. 

The author relates his experience during a camping-out tourin 
England, Scotland, and France, and in such a delightful manner 
as to charm all his readers. 

READY JUNE 15: 
Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. ByS. Baring: 
Gould. 1 vol., price $1 50, 
Mailed, post-paid, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 

What we Breathe—Carbonic Acid Cas in 
the House—Importance of Ventilation—Work and Waste—Util- 
ity of Wearing Beards—Man’s Organization, in June No. PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL, Newsmen have it. 20 cents. 


JUNE NuMBER Now REapy. 


THE RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 
Containing a SPLENDID FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION BY STEPHENS, 


beside numerous smaller engravings interspersed throughout 
its pages, 


Fifteen excellent original articles. 
Subscription for the year, $2 50. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 





Cius RATES: 

Three copies, $6 50; five copies, $10; ten copies, $20, and an 
extra copy gratis. Single copies, 25 cents. The first number will 
be sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 20 cents. 

Agents and canvassers wanted in every part of the country. 

Clergymen and teachers supplied with the Magazine one year 
for $2. 

HURD & HOUCHTON, Publishers, 
459 Broome Street, New York, 

Whom to Elect—Our Next President—What 
are you doing ?—Legends of North America—Pope’s Essay 0” 
Man—New Pbysiognomy--Uses of Phrenology--To CorrespoL- 
dents, in June No. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 20 = 
All newsmen should have it. Address 8. R. WELLS, New York. 
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Ladies, Discard Injurious Paddings.—Madame 
Jumel’s Mammarial Balm and Patent Elevators develop the form 
physiologically. Depot 907 Broadway, or 14 East Twentieth 
street, N. Y. Send stamp for Treatise. Sold at druggists’ and 
jadies’ furnishing stores everywhere. 
scrofula, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Erup- 
tions of the Skin, Swollen Clands, 


etc., etc. 





A Worp oF ApvicE TO FAMILIES AND TO THE AFFLICTED 
GenenaLLY.—Scrofula is the base of a great variety of diseases, 
the cure of which is certain by using the STRUMATIC SALTS 
for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, and possessing exactly the same virtues as 
the celebrated Kreuznach Springs (Prussia), whence, on a yearly 
average of eight thousand patients seeking relief from their dif- 
ferent afllictions, not one ever returna without a perfect cure, For 
all the above diseases tako Strumatic baths, which will cure you 
without fail, 

For sale at all the principal drnggiate’, 


Ponn. Salt Manufacturing Company's 
Saponifier. 
MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP, AND SAVE SIXTY PER CENT, 
There ia no article known producing such excellent and cheap 
poap as this SAPONIFIER, In saving your waste grease, and 
using the same according to directions around each box, you 
obtain, with very little trouble and in a very short time, splendid 
soap, that will cost you 2c, per lb,; and if you buy the grease, it 
will come only to 6c, or Te. per lb, 
_For sale at all the principal grocers’, druggists’, and general 
dealers’. 


Those who desire brilliancy of complexion 
must purify and enrich the blood, which He LMBoLp's ConcEN- 
TRATED EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA invariably does. Ask for 
Helmbold’s. Take no other. Sold by all druggists. 


THE CRUCIAL TEST 
ofthe value of a medicine is Time. Does experience confirm the 
claims put forth in its favor at the outset? is the grand question. 

Apply this criterion, so simple yet so searching, to 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 
APERIENT. 


What has been its history? 








How has it worn? Hlow does it 
stand to-day ? 

The preparation has been over THIRTY YEARS BEFORE 
THE WORLD. Within that time at least five hundred nostrums 
assumed to possess the like properties havv appeared and disap- 
peared. The “limbo of things lost on earth” is probably paved 
with empirical failures. But TArrant’s SELTZER APERIENT, 
from the year 1835 to the year 1867 inclusive, has been winning 
“golden opinions of all sorts of people,” and is now a standard 
remedy throughout the civilized portion of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, What is this preparation? It is an artificial, portable, 
economical reproduction of the finest natural alterative, purga- 
tive, and corrective on the face of the earth ; with all the valuable 
properties of the original augmented, and all its drawbacks 
omitted. So say the Analytical Chemists, so say the Physicians, 
£0 say the Public, so says time, that tries all things and gives 
prestige and permanence only to that which is good. ° 

Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient is a household name 
throughout the United States, British America, Tropical Amer- 
ica, and the West Indies. It is administered as a specific, and 
with success, in dyspepsia, sick headache, nervous debility, liver 
complaint, bilious remittents, bowel complaints (especially con- 
stipation), rheumatism, gout, gravel, nausea, the complaints pe- 
culiar to the maternal sex, and all types of inflammation. 

So mild is it in its operation that it can be given with perfect 
safety to the feeblest child; and so agreeable is it to the taste, so 
tefreshing to the palate, that children never refuse to take it. In 
febrile distempers it is the most grateful of all saline prepara- 
tions, and no febrifuge is so certain to allay thirst, promote per- 
spiration, and cool the blood. 


Manufactured only by 
TARRANT & CO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Streets, New York. 


For sale by all Druggists. 








Young Ladies, beware of the injurious 
effects of Face Powders and Washes. All such remedies close up 
the pores of the skin, and in a short time destroy the complexion, 
Tf you would have a fresh, healthy, and youthful appearance, use 
HELMBoup’s EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. Sold by all Druggists. 
ee 

Qld eyes made new without spectacles, 
doctor, or medicine. Sent, postage paid, on receipt of 10 cents. 

Address DR. E. B. FOOTE, 110 Lexington Avenue, corner of 
Twenty-eighth Street. 

—_—, 








Comfort and cure for the Ruptured. Sent, 
Postage paid, on receipt of 10 cents. 
ptttress DR. E. B. FOOTE, 110 Lexington Avenue, corner of 
Wenty-eighth Street. 
SP eeeeseeneee 





nat a few of the worst disorders that afflict 
kind arise from corruption of the blood. HeEtmBoup’s Ex- 


TRACT SARSAPARILLA is a remedy of the utmost value. Sold by 
all druggists, 





Helmbold’s Concentrated Extract Sarsapa- 
is the Great Blood Purifler, Sold by all druggists. 


HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED FLUID 
EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 


Eradicates eruptive and ulcerative diseases of the Throat, Nose, 
Eyes, Eyelids, Scalp, and Skin which so disfigure the appearance, 
PURGING the evil effects of mercury and removing all taints, the 
remnants of DISEASES, hereditary or otherwise, and is taken by 
ADULTS and CHILDREN with perfect SAFETY. 

Two TABLE-SPOONFULS of the Extract Sarsaparilla, added to a 
pint of water, is equal to the Lisbon Diet Drink; and one bottle 
is equal to a gallon of the Syrup of Sarsaparilla, or the decoctions 
as usually made. 

AN INTERESTING LETTER is published in The Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal Review, on the subject of the Extract of Sarsaparilla in cer- 
tain affections, by Benjamin Travers, F.R.S., etc. Speaking of 
those diseases, and diseases arising from the excess of mercury, 
he states that no remedy is equal to the Extract of Sarsaparilla ; 
its power is extraordinary, more so than any other drug that Tam 
acquainted with, It is in the strictest sense a tonic with this in- 
valuable attribute, that it is applicable to a state of the system so 
sunken and yet so irritable as renders other substances of the tonic 
class unavailable or injurious, 


HELMBOLD'S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA., 

Kutablished upwards of eighteen years, 

Prepared by 
H. T. HELMBOLD, 
DivagisT AND CHEMIAT, 
604 Broadway, New York, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 

In the Spring Months the system naturally 
undergoes a change, and HetmMBoin's Hicuiy ConcenTRatTED 
EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA is an arsistant of the greatest value, 
Sold by all Druggista. 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP, 


A Protoxide of Iron, Vitalizes and Enriches the Blood, giving 


Strength, Vigor, and New Life to the whole System, Asa 
SPRING MEDICINE 


it has no equal, and for Debility, Dyspepsia, etc., it is a specific. 
A thirty-two page pamphlet sent free. 


J. P. DINSMORE, Proprietor, 


36 Dey Street, New York. 


Sop BY DRUGGISTS GENERALLY. 





THIS IS THE SEASON 

when changes 
of weather, climate, and food are most likely to produce sickness. 
A great French Physician says: ‘More than half of the dis- 
ease in the world comes from neglect to fortify the system against 
changes of climate, weather, and food. The great secret of health 
is to keep the condition of the Stomach and Blood regular and 
uniform, so that changes from Heat to Cold, from Dry to Damp, 
etc., cannot upset the machinery of the body, and breed disease.” 
Now, it is a fact, positive and well known, that there is no such 

bulwark and assistant for the Stomach as 


PLANTATION BITTERS. 


This splendid Tonic is now used by all classes of people for 
every symptom of a “Stomach out of order.” And particularly 
do these Bitters serve the purpose of those who “live out of 
doors,” and are exposed to Changes of Weather, Raw Spring 
Winds and Weakening Summer Heats. 

The secret of itis this: Plantation Bitters are certain to correct 
the juices of the stomach, set all its machinery at work, and 
enable it to resist and throw off the approaching danger. The 
tendency of the operations of Nature is always towards a cure ; 
all she needs is a little assistance at the proper time. How much 
more reasonable and sensible it is to help her along with a gentle 
yet powerful Tonic than to deluge and weaken and defeat her 
curative processes with poisonous drugs and fiery mixtures, 
which only stupefy and plant the seeds of disease and death. 





S—T—1860—X. 

They purify, strengthen, and invigorate. 

They create a healthy appetite. 

They are an antidote to change of water and diet. 

They overcome effects of dissipation and late hours. 

They strengthen the system and enliven the mind. 

They prevent miasmatic and intermittent fevers. 

They purify the breath and acidity of the stomach, 

They cure Dyspepsia and Constipation. 

They cure Diarrhea, Cholera, and Cholera Morbus. 

They cure Liver Complaint and Nervous Headache. 

They are the vest Bitters in the world. They make the weak 
strong, and are exhausted nature’s great restorer. They are 
made of pure St. Croix Rum, the celebrated Calisaya Bark, roots 
and herbs, and are taken with the pleasure of a beverage with- 
out regard to age or time of day. Particularly recommended to 
delicate persons requiring a gentle stimulant. Sold by all Gro- 
cers, Druggists, Hotels, and Saloons.. Only genuine when cork is 
covered by our private U. 8. Stamp. Beware of Counterfeits and 
refilled bottles. 





P. H. DRAKE & CO., New York. 


TO MEN OF LEISURE OF LITERARY 
TASTES. 


Two or three gentlemen of education, who may purpose spend- 
ing the summer at Newport, Saratoga, or other fashionable water- 
ing places, who have the entrée of good society, and who have the 
ability to write spirited and scholarly letters, may arrange with 
a journal of high position. Nothing short of these requisites in 
any particular will be of the least use. Address in first instance, 
stating views, etc , 


Neptune, 
AMERICAN LITERARY BUREAU, 


152 Nassau Street, New York. 


Quantity vs. Quality. Helmbold’s Extract 
SARSAPARILLA, ‘The dose is small. Those who desire a large 
quantity and large doses of medicine err, Sold by all druggista. 


FURNITURE. 
PRICE REDUCED 20 PER CENT, AT 
DEGRAAF & TAYLOR'S, 
87 & 69 Bowery, 65 Christie, and 130 & 182 Hester Street, N, Y. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, 
Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood; Parlor Furniture, French 
Oil Finish ; Sideboardsand Extension Tables; Spring and Hair 
Mattresses ; Cottage and Chamber Sets; Cane and Wood Seat 
Chairs. 
We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union, and 
defy competition. 
All Goods guaranteed as represented. 





Helmbold’s Extract Sarsaparilla cleanses 
and renovates the blood, instils the vigor of health into the sys- 
tem, and purges out the humers that make disease. Sold by all 
druggists. 


A Clear, Smooth Skin and Beautiful Com- 
plexion follows the use of HELMBOLD’s CoNCENTRATED EXTRACT 
SARSAPARILLA. It removes black spots, pimples, and all erup- 
tions of the skin. Sold by all Druggists. 





CEORCE STECK & CO. 


Had the unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizes at 
once, 


THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, 


At the Fair of the American Institute, Oct., 1865 (being of the 
very latest date), for General Superiority of their 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


First premium received over all competition, when and wher- 
ever exhibited. Send for Circulars, 


WAREROOMS, 141 EIGHTH STREET, New York, 
Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 





Do Animals Reason? Read the Rev. Dr. 
Osgood’s Statement on ‘*The Gospel among the Animals,” in 
June No. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Newsmen have it. 20 
cents. 





DAVID G. FRANCIS 
(FORMERLY C. 8S. Francis & Co.), 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
506 BROADWAY (vpP-sTarRs). 


Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time to time 
and will be forwarded free to any address. 


Orders for any obtainable books promptly filled. 





The Three Witches of Shakespeare—Super- 
natural Characters—Macbeth, in June (double) No, PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. Newsmenhaveit. 20 cents. 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


What of Ernest Renan, who wrote the Life 








of Christ? See his Likeness, Character, and Biography, in June 
No. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 20 cents. 
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By Epmvunp Kirk, author of Among the Pines, etc. 12mo, $1 75. 


TUE LATEST BOOKS ARE: 
I, 
NE{CHBORS’ WIVES. 
By J. T. Trowbnipes, author of Neighbor Jackwood, ete. 1 vol. 
12mo, $1 50. 

“The story is marked by droll humor, sharp delineation of 
character, and appreciation of moral principle. The characters 
are drawn in such a manner as to exhibit the strong and weak 
points of human nature in striking contrast. Noble characters, 
equal to great sacrifices, are set off by specimens of the weakest 
and meanest of mankind. Thrown in to relieve the sober shades 
of the picture are creations in the pleasantest vein of the author, 
and whose funny traits are’ very amusing.”—Boston Journal. 


Il. 
ON THE BORDER. 


**On the Border, by Edmund Kirke, is the title of a very taking 
war romance by one of the most interesting writers of the day. 
Kirke always ‘carries his eyes with him,’ sees for himself, and 
draws his own conclusions from his own facts, Le feels like a 
patriot and writes like a man, Ie is an original thinker,”— 
Alivany Jost, 

‘ Ill. 
STEPHEN ‘DANE. 
Dy Miss Dovatas, author of In Trust; or, Dr, Bertrand’s House- 
hold. 12mo, $1 50, 

** Mies Douglae’s stories have not been long known to the read- 
ing public, yet the reputation which the author has gained is 
already an enviable one,”’—Portland Press. 

“The characters are drawn with much power, and the story is 
an interesting one.”—oston Advertiser, 

“We congratulate Miss Douglas on the growth of her powers 
£8 a novelist,”.—Boston Commonwealth, 

Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail postpaid on receipt of 
price. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON, 


MRS. DALL’S NEW BOOK, 
The College, the Market, and the Court; 


on, 
WOMAN’S RELATION TO EDUCATION, LABOR, 
AND LAW. 
By Carouine H, Dat, author of Historical Sketches, Sunshine, 
The Life of Dr. Laktzewska, etc. 
“A woman, 

Leading with sober pace an armed man, 

All bossed in gold, and thus the superscription : 

‘I, Justice, bring this injured exile back 

To claim his portion in his father’s ball.’ ” 
1 vol. crown 8vo, tinted paper, $2.50. Sold by all booksellers, 
and sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Subscribers to Taz Rounp TABLE, and others visiting Europe, 
are informed that that journal can be as regularly and safely trans- 
mitted through the Mails as at home. 

The Ocean Postage will in all cases be prepaid at the Office. 

As a large number of the regular readers of THE RounD TABLE 
will now pass some time in Europe, it is hoped that their interest 
in the publication will be continued, and that they will take meas- 
ures to secure its regular reception during their absence. 

All enquiries, subscriptions, etc., will receive prompt and un- 
deviating attention if addressed to the Office, 

{32 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL 


oF 
Psychological Medicine and Medical 
Jurisprudence. 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, M.D. 





The undersigned will begin the publication of the above-named 
journal, under the editorial supervision of Dr. William A, Ham- 
mond, on the Ist of July next, and will continue the same quar- 
terly thereafter, 


Each number will consist of at least 160 pages, printed in the 
highest style of the art. 
The contents will embrace: 
1.—Original articles on the Physiology and Pathology of the 
Mind and Nervous System, and on Questions of Medical Ju- 
risprudence, 
2.—Selections and Translations of Memoirs from Foreign Jour- 
nals. . 
3.—Reviews and Bibliographical Notices. 
4.—Chronicle of the Physiology and Pathology of the Mind and 
Nervous System, and of Medical Jurisprudence. 
It will-be the aim of the editor to render the Quarterly Journal 
of Psychological Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence not only 
valuable to the Medical, but also to the legal profession, and of 
interest to literary and scientific persons generally. 
The subscription ‘price will be $5 per annum, payable on the 
receipt of the first number. 
Intending subscribers are requested to transmit their names 
to the publishers immediately, as very few more copies will be 
printed than will be sufficient to supply those whose names may 
be or the books on the i5th of June next. 
A. SIMPSON & CO., Publishers, 
60 Duane Street, N. Y. 
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Advertisements of the American Bureau 
for Literary Reference. 





For Sale.—A copy of The Autographic Mirror. Royal 
quarto, 2 vols. London, 1864. This is a splendid photographic 
collection of autographic letters and signatures of the most emi- 
nent men of the modern world, in war, letters, and art, extending 
from William the Conqueror to Victor Hugo and the Napoleons. 
A few copies only were ever published. It is a magnificent or- 
nament for parlor or library. For particular and fall description 
of this Work, see Editorial Columns of Rounp Tastes, June 1, p. 
348. Apply to AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LITERARY REFERENCE. 





Wanted.—A copy of John De Castro, a novel published in 
England in or about 1802, and reviewed in Blackwood for Janu- 
ary, 1857. If the novel cannot be bought, a fair price will be paid 
for its loan. Address AmEeRIcAN Burau ror Literary Rersr- 
ENCE, 

Wanted.—Toppfer’s Adventures of Obadiah Oldbuck. Ad- 
dress AMERICAN Bureau FoR LITERARY KEFERENCE. 





Wanted.—A copy of Reminiscences of Rafus Choate, by Ed- 
ward G, Parker, 
Address 


The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
132 Nassau Street, New York, 
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Tuk New VoLuME or “ MAGA” SERIES WILL Bg 
“MAGA” EXCURSION PAPERs, 


1 vol. l6mo, 75 cents ; cloth, $1 25, 
CONTENTS : 


I. Newport in Winter, IX. Adventures on 
Il, Venice to Vienna, 40g. a Drit 


Ill, Sketches in a Parisian X. The Ghost of a City. 


Café, XI. Hayti and the Hayfj 
IV. Robinson Crusoe’s Isl- XII. Munich, ayane, 
and. XL, Havana, ‘ 
V. The Midnight Sun, XIV. Honolulu, 
Wie lag ye XV. Wood poten, 
‘Il. Mt. Lebanon, XVI. Forty Days ina We 
VIII, Acadic — Birthplace of Hotel, ’ — 


Evangeline, 
On 1th Tune. 
*,* Tho authors are G, W. Cuntis, Panks Gopwrn, R, Guanr 
Wire, Dup.ey Fie, Dr. Tomns, J, M. Mackie, and others, 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READINC anp 
FOR TRAVELLERS. 


MAGA STORIES, ) Capital books by clover 
a SOCTAL PAPERS, writers; varied, ‘sensible 
” EXCURSION PAPERS, \ lively, entertaining , 


Each of the above, 7 ct# in paper; $1 25 in cloth, 


Also, PAPERS ON PARIS. 
16mo, 60 cta.; cloth, $1, 

(Just the size for the Pocket or the Shelf.) 

Every Sensible Family should have a copy of these new and yal 
uable works: 
BENEDICITE ~The Creator's Works, 12mo, $2 59, 
NATURAL THEOLOGY, By Prof, Chadbourne, 22, 
IRVING'S POPULAR WORKS—for every Household Library, 
*,* Send for list, gratis, 


Just PUBLISHED. 


E Pluribus Unum—American Nationality, 4 
book for every one who desires to know the principles of the 
National Constitution and System of Government, By L, 
Braprorp Prince, LL.B. Post 8vo, $1. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 Broadway, New York, 





Now CoMPLetsE, 
THE WORKS OF EDMUND BURKE. 


12 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, $30, 


This edition has been carefully revised from that issued by 
Burke's literary executors, 

OPINIONS, OF THE PRESS. 

“This edition has every advantage which critical acumen, labor 
of résearch, and an almost fanatical exactness can give it.” It 
“possesses the capital merit of accuracy, and we feel that the 
publishers deserve the special thanks, not only of mere readers, 
but of all who love truth and honesty, for having resolved first 
of all to make a trustworthy book, and then, what does not al- 
ways follow, for having secured a competeut man to see that it 
shall be what it protwBees to be. Lhe editor deserves ihe 
thanks of all admirers of Burke for having done for his authorall 
that he undertook, and more than any one else we can think of 
would have been competent to do.’’—North American Review. 
“The typographical excellence of this edition, with the re- 
markable editorial skill and care bestowed upon it, make it all 
that can be desired as a standard classic.”— Christian Examine. 
“This edition is timely, and in appearance and style all that 
could be wished, and should be in every library in the Jand.”"— 
Transcript. 

“The finest edition of Burke that has yet appeared.”—J. Y. 
Independent. 

“The best edition of the works of Burke. The text has been 
carefully revised, and the paper, typography, and binding are 
superb.” — Cincinnali Gazelle. 

“An edition which, in the perfection of its mechanical exe 
cution, leaves nothing to be desired by the most critical book- 
buyer.” —N. Y. Lvening Post. 

“The excellent edition of most excellent matter, to which we 
have often referred pending its progress, draws to a close, bul 
with no less light and brilliancy than marked the beg inning.” — 
Philadelphia North Americanand U.S, Gazette. 

“The American press has produced few, if any, works #0 at 
tractive in all that goes to make up artistic excellence. The 
paper is singularly firm, soft, and creamy, the type is large and 
clear-faced, while the binding is superb, No student of political 
history —indeed, no lover of vigorous English—whose means af 
ford it, will fail to add this edition of the greatest philosophic 
statesman of England to his library.”—Albany Lvening Journal. 


Vol. XIL., (with a full index) is published this week by 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON, 
TO EUROPEAN ADVERTISERS. 
_ English and French Advertisements for Tue Rounp TaBub 
will be received, and all requisite information given, by the Ad- 


vertising Agents of the journal in London, Messrs. ADAMS & 
FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street, E. C. 
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(62% BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 

Make the “Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account o! the 

Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirablences of the 

Stitching when done, and the wide range of their applicatioL.— 

Report of the American Institute. ; 
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Wedding Cards and Envelopes, the latest 
styles, by A. DEMAREST, Engraver, 182 Broadway, corne 
John Street. Crystal Cards, Monograms, etc. 
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